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CHRIST CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA. 


T is doubtful if the throng of pious wor- 
shipers flocking on every Sunday to the 
picturesque old ivy-clad “Christ Church,” 
in Alexandria, Virginia, fully realize the fact 


that here began the movement ending in the | 


liam Meade, to become afterward the great 
Bishop of Virginia, began his ministry—a 
country youth, in homespun dress, but filled 
with the zeal and force which were to make 
him so eminent. But the new birth of the 


ginning. Alexandria, originally called Bel- 
haven, was a small village, which began to 
grow about 1762, and two years afterward the 
parish was established. There were at that 
time two modest churches in it: one at Alex- 
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revival of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Old Dominion. The spot has other 
claims to attention. Here Washington wor- 
shiped with the good old patriot families of 
the Masons and the Lees, Here young Wil- | 


CHRIST CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 


Diocese of Virginia in this humble parish is a 
far more important claim on the attention of 
those who love the Church in every part of 
the Union. 

“ Fairfax Parish” had a very humble be- 





andria, which has long disappeared, and one 
at Little Falls, some miles distant. As soon 
as the parish was organized, the vestry ap- 
propriated thirty-two thousand pounds of to- 
bacco, then currency, to repairing the houses 
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of worship; but, in 1766, they determined to 
build two new churches, and invited offers for 
that purpose from architects. The contract 
to build the present Christ Church was taken 
by Mr. James Parsons, in 1772, the cost. of 
the building to be six hundred pounds ster- 
ling. The greatest care was taken to have 
the edifice substantial and durable. Every 
thing was “ down in the bond.” The mortar 
for the exterior was to have two-thirds of 
lime and one-third of sand, and for the inte- 
rior one-half lime and one-half sand, hence 
the stone-like hardness of the building to- 
day. The shingles were to be either of cy- 
press or of juniper—the most durable of 
woods .for resisting moisture and heat—and 
were to be eighteen inches in Jength, “ show- 
ing” six inches. The arches and pediments 
were to be of the Tuscan order, the altar- 
piece, pulpit, and canopy, of the Ionic order. 
The building was to contain twenty-four hun- 
dred square feet, and to be sufficiently high- 
pitched to admit of galleries, such as in 
former times were occupied by the influential 
families of a parish. As part or whole pay- 
ment, Mr. Parsons, the architect, was to be 
allowed to add ten pews to the upper part of 
the church “on his own account,” and dis- 
pose of them for his own benefit. And un- 
der this contract he began his work. He was 
unable, however, to finish the building, and 
abandoned it, whereupon Mr. John Carlyle un- 
dertook to complete it for the additional sum 
of two hundred and twenty pounds, and did 
80, delivering the keys to the vestry Febru- 
ary 27, 1773, when he received from them a 
certificate that the work was done “in a 
workmanlike manner.” The ten pews were 
then sold, and we find from the ancient rec- 
ords that pew No. 5, the best, was purchased 
by Colonel George Washington for thirty-six 
pounds ten shillings, the purchaser agreeing 
that the said pew should be forever charged 
with an annual rental of five pounds sterling, 
and appending his bold signature, where it 
may be seen to-day. The gallery mentioned 
in the contract was not erected until 1787, 
and the steeple seen in the engraving is of 
modern construction. 

Any formal record of the ministers of 
Christ Church is beyond our purpose, The 
first minister, Mr. Dade, was charged by the 
vestry with “ misconduct”—not an unusual 
accusation, we are sorry to say, against par- 
sons, at that period; and, Mr. West succeed- 
ing him for a short time, the Rev. David Grif- 
fith became miniate-—a man raised up, it 
seemed, by Providence, to bear testimony to 
the truth, and inaugurate a new order of 
things. It is impossible not to regard Mr. 
Griffith with feelings of strong admiration. 
The individdal was a light shining steadily in 
one of the darkest periods tn the history of 
any church ; and we have only to make the 
briefest of explorations into the dusty records 
of that time to see what Cimmerian black- 
ness in religious matters had settled down. 
In a paper so brief as this it is impossible to 
more than touch upon this subject. It may 
be said in general terms that, when Mr. Grif- 
fith came to take charge of Christ Church, 
the Episcopal Church in Virginia was at its 
last gasp, and its own historians candidly 
state that it wellnigh deserved its fate. The 


ties from whom I have obtained my informa. 
‘tion, I can assure you they are of the very | 





lives led by many of its ministers were scan- 
dalous. They played ecards, hunted the fox, 
were present at revels of every sort, attended 
races, became intoxicated, and in one or two 
instances fought duels. These statements 
will shock many excellent people—for their 
truth reference may be made to Bishop 
Meade’s “Old Churches, ete., of Virginia,” ! 
where that great and truthful man speaks 
without mincing his words. The parishes 
languished, the Church had fallen everywhere 
into disrepute, its opponents, who were nu- 
merous and embittered, laughed at all at- 
tempts to revive what they declared to be a 
corrupt and odious sect, and, in the midst 
of this almost universal obloquy, when the 
Church was crushed beneath general con- 
tempt and neglect, Mr. Griffith began his 
work, sending forth from his humble parish 
of Christ Church an influence which it may 
be said with truth eventually raised the Epis- 
copal Church from the dust. 

“Mr. Griffith was a native of the city of 
New York, and, having been educated as a 
physician, in London, settled in the interior 
of the State about 1763, but soon determined 
to become an Episcopal minister. He went 
to London in 1770, was ordained, returned, 
and began to preach first in Gloucester Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, and then in Loudoun County, 
Virginia, where he remained until 1776, when 
he became chaplain of the Third Virginia 
Regiment, and continued in service until 
1780, the date of the commencement of his 
ministry at Christ Church, Dr. Griffith, as 
he was called in the army, was a véry popular 
person—a man of “good size, fine appear- 
ance, and pleasing manners”—and enjoyed 
the confidence of Washington, who afterward 
became one of his parishioners in Alexandria. 
Tradition of an authentic character gives us 
the particulars of a singular interview be- 
tween himself and the commander-in-chief 
on the night before the battle of Monmouth. 
Washington was seated at a table, writing or 
dictating dispatches, which were every few 
moments delivered by his aides to mounted 
men waiting outside, when the sentinel was 
heard challenging some one who approached, 
to which the reply was’: 

“ Dr. Griffith, chaplain and surgeon in the 
Virginia line, on business highly important 
with the commander-in-chief.” 

The officer of the guard at first positively 
refused to admit him, alleging express orders, 
but finally carried his request to Washington, 
who at once directed him to be shown in. 

“The nature of the communication I am 
about to make to your excellency,” he said, 
“must be my apology for disturbing you at 
this hour of the night. While Tam not per- 
mitted to divulge the names of the authori- 





first order, whether in point of character or 
attachment to the cause of American inde- 
pendence, I have sought this interview to 
warn your excellency against the conduct of 
Major-General Lee in to-morrow’s battle. My 
duty is fulfilled, and I now go to pray to the 
God of battles for success to our arms, and 
that he may always have your excellency in 
his holy keeping.” 





The Rev. Mr. Griffith became minister of 


Fairfax Parish (cfficiating both at the Little 
Falls and Christ Churches) in 1780. With 
the termination of the war Washington re. 
turned to Mount Vernon, where Mr. Griffith 
was a frequent guest, and became one of the 
congregation of Christ Church. Under tie 
new minister the parish seems to have re. 
vived, and his influence was felt not only in 
this circumscribed sphere, but far beyond it, 
His heart seems to have “burned within 
him” at the prostration of the Episcopal 
Church, and his exertions were active and 
unresting. When, in 1784, a number of the 
clergy of the Northern States met at New 
York to consult for the good of the Church, 
Mr. Griffith suddenly appeared, “of his own 
accord,” from Virginia, and advocated, as he 
had done in steady correspondence North and 
South, the absolute necessity of State and 
general conventions, to rescue the Chureh 
from ruin. Manr of these letters remain, 
They are long, persistent, unresting in their 
urgent demand for organization against the 
“open attacks and subtle machinations ” of 
the Church’s enemies, and the reéstablish- 
ment of the Episcopacy as “ our Church.” It 
was a dense, sluggish, leaden spirit of apathy 
which Mr. Griffith attacked; but at last the 
dull obstacle began to move. The Episcopal 
clergy were spurred to action, and petitioned 
the Virginia Legislature to incorporate the 
Church, which was coldly acceded to by a 
set of gentlemen who regarded it with indif- 
ference, declaring that the Episcopalians had 
requested it, and any other sect might enjoy 
the same privilege if they wished. At last, 
in May, 1785, the first convention met at 
Richmond, and in 1786 it met again, and pro- 
ceeded to elect a bishop, when Mr. Griffith 
received thirty-two votes out of forty-nine, 
and became virtually the first Bishop of Vir- 
ginia. The sequel to this public recognition 
by the convention of the untiring exertions and 
pure character of Mr. Griffith is discreditable. 
“An assessment was made on the parishes,” 
says Bishop Meade, “for funds to bear the 
expenses of his visit to England for consecra- 
tion, but such was the depressed condition 
of the Church that a sufficiency was not 
raised either in that year or the two succeed- 
ing ones.” In 1789 Mr. Griffith resigned his 
claim on the dignity to which he had been 
elected, and in the same year died. Though 
never formally consecrated, he was the real 
first Bishop of Virginia, as he had’ been the 
pioneer in rescuing the Episcopal Church in 
Virginia from destruction. 

The work in which this good soldier 
had thus worn out his life was taken up in 
earnest afterward by the late Bishop Meade, 
who became minister at Christ Church im 
1811. The Church was still only struggling 
along, supported by a few pious families in 
each parish. In half the State there were no 
ministers, and it was said that the dust lay half 
an inch thick on the prayer-books for want of 
use. Young William Meade was ordained at 
this moment, and many of his friends re 
gretted that a promising young gentleman of 
good family and prospects should be com 
necting himself with an effete organization. 
He applied to Judge Marshall for a contribu- 
tion to some church object, and the judg? 
subscribed liberally, but candidly expressed 
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his doubt whether any thing could be at- 
tempted, even, for a thing so dead as the Epis- 
copal Church. The young man had in him, 
nevertheless, the spirit o his predecessor at 
Christ Church, and resolutely fought bis way. 
Those who knew him personally, as the writer 
had the honor and pleasure of knowing him, 
will not need to be told that he was by na- 
tive constitution a man of unshrinking cour- 
age, the highest sense of duty, and of unfal- 
tering persistence. Even as a young man in 
the pulpit of Christ Church, he set his face 
obdurately against whatever he disapproved ; 
would christen no child in private with the 
old “ feasting and junketing,” but compelled 
the parents to bring them to the font; de- 
nounced intemperance or other fashionable 
vices and pursuits, careless whom he offend- 
ed; and, in all things, seemed to do his work 
thoroughly, resolutely, and with entire disre- 
gard of all personal considerations. Such a 
man was wanted in the Church, and it may 
be said with truth that the present Episcopal 
Church of Virginia owes more to him than to 
any other person that has lived. A man of 
Spartan indifference to luxury, a hard worker, 
very proud and perfectly simple, as content 
to labor with his hands on his farm as to pre- 
side over the House of Bishops, he was a 
notable person. He is said, when on his visit 
to England, to have walked into the palace at 
‘Lambeth with his saddle-bags on his arm, 
sending in his name to the English primate 
as “Bishop of Virginia;” and this was by 
no means an affectation. From his earliest 
manhood, when he took charge of Christ 
Church, he was a person of this simple and 
independent character—a kind-hearted and 
good man, with no aim but work and duty, 
but the terror of evil-doers, too, and an un- 
shrinking adversary. 

These notices of the ministers officiating 
in old Christ Church will not be read, we 
hope, without interest. The presence there 
for a time of such eminent persons naturally 
confers a species of historic interest upon 
the spot which otherwise would possess only 
that traditional attraction which we attach to 
any ancient building. The early years of 
Bishop Meade, as depicted in one of his arti- 
cles to a religious periodical, were in every 
Way suggestive and interesting. The picture 
he draws takes us back to a primitive state 
of society, and we can see the family of 
fallen fortunes going on their way in honest 
and contented poverty. You see the child 
riding behind his father to church in the 
Shenandoah Valley, or dragged by four farm- 
horses with wagon-gear in the tarnished old 
coach: he works in the fields, reads when he 
can, studies for the ministry, and writes to 
know if he can work with his hands and be a 
clergyman, too, the canon or rubric forbid- 
ding servile labor in a minister—as to which 
point St. Paul, it would seem, might have 
been looked to for authority. He is then or- 
dained, and takes charge of Christ Church 
anda church in Frederick beyond the Blue 
Ridge, where he journeys in old Methodist 
fashion once a month on horseback, praying, 
toiling, giving his life to the work, and bent 
ou making full proof of his ministry. 

Some of the incidents attending his min- 
istry in Christ Church are interesting, and 





one is amusing. Mr. Edmund I. Lee was a 
prominent member of the church and one of 
the wardens ; he was also at one time Mayor 
of Alexandria, and ascertained that there was 
a great deal of gambling going on among the 
citizens of the place. The result of this dis- 
covery was, that Mayor Lee promptly arrested 
thirty or forty of the first gentlemen of Alex- 
andria, including the prosecuting attorney in 
his own court, which personage, having paid 
the fine imposed, proceeded with his official 
duty. To preserve order was Mr. Lee’s reso- 
lute intent. As church-warden of Christ 
Church he would tolerate no interruption of 
the religious exercises of the congregation, 
and Bishop Meade relates an instance: He 
was reading the services of the Church one 
Sabbath, when a person in the gallery, with 


; intent, it seemed to him, to turn the service 


into ridicule, uttered loud and vociferous 
responses, and otherwise interfered at the 
opening of the sermon. The minister at once 
stopped and requested the offender to desist. 
Mr. Lee was, however, present, and, going to 
the spot where the person stood, ordered him 
to leave the church. He refused, when Mr. 
Lee proceeded to compel him to do so by 
force, when he struck at Mr. Lee with a loaded 
whip; whereupon Mr. Lee grasped him by 
both arms, forcibly removed him from church, 
and conducted him to the town jail, in which 
he deposited him. 

A feeling incident, referring back to this 
ministry of Bishop Meade at Christ Church, 
should not be omitted. During its contin- 
uance, General Henry Lee, of the Revolution, 
resided in Alexandria, and his family attended 
the church—one of his sons, Robert E. Lee, 
being a scholar in the Sunday-school where 
the young minister William Meade presided, 
and took part in the exercises, teaching with 
the rest. 

Nearly half a century afterward — in the 
spring of 1862—Bishop Meade lay dying in 
Richmond, and only a few intimate friends 
were admitted to his bedside, his prostration 
being extreme. General Lee was informed 
of his condition, and called. In the evening 
he called again, and Bishop Meade, hearing 
his name, faltered out in a very weak voice, 
*T must see him, if only for a few moments.” 

General Lee was accordingly introduced, 
and took the hand of the dying man with 
evident emotion, saying, as he did so— 

“How do you feel, bishop ?” 

“ Almost gone,” was the feeble reply, “‘ but 
I wanted to see you once more.” 

He remained looking at Lee for some mo- 
ments with deep feeling, and then said, in a 
broken voice : 

“God bless you! God bless you, Robert! 
and fit you for your high and responsible 
duties. I can’t call you general, I must call 
you Robert. I have heard you your catechism 
too often!” 

The interview soon afterward ended, Bish- 
op Meade dying on the next day—and eight 
years afterward the gray-haired soldier had 
followed the true soldier of Christ, and was 
dead also. 

Bishop Meade had passed away as he had 
lived, firmly convinced of the great religious 
principles and views which he had embraced 
on the threshold of life. No cramping, sec- 





tional hatred blinded him or embittered his 
spirit; and he died, as he had lived, a man 
of large, liberal, and resolutely just spirit, 
praying for the spread of evangelical piety 
and Christian charity, On his death -bed, 
this eminent man, anxious apparently to put 
on record what he believed, and to leave his 
solemn legacy to the Church, called to bim 
the assistant bishop of the diocese, and re- 
quested him to write down his farewell to the 
Church in which he had officiated—not the 
Church in Virginia only, but in the whole 
country, without respect to geographical lines 
or party sentiments. It is well to listen to 
these august words of the great father of the 
Virginia Church, uttered by him in 1862, when 
the bitter struggle between the North and 
the South was in full progress : 

“ The views of evangelical truth and order, 
which I have advocated for fifty years, J now 
approve, and exhort my brethren North and 
South to promote more than ever.” 

From the “old times” of the venerable 
church we come to more modern days, and 
add a few words in reference to its later his- 
tory and present appearance. In 1816-'17 
the old square pews were divided—Washing- 
ton’s among the rest, but this was afterward 
restored, and so remains—and a bell was pur- 
chased. Various other alterations and im- 
provements were made, and, in 1870, mural 
tablets were placed in the walls to the mem+ 
ory of George Washington and Robert Ed- 
mund Lee, the first on the northern and the 
latter on the southern side of the chancel. It 
seemed only proper that these two old mem- 
bers of the church should be thus commemo- 
rated within its walls. Here Washington 
knelt with his family, and Lee was, in 1853, 
confirmed. The Bible that is used on occa- 
sions of ceremony once belonged to Washing- 
ton, and, like his old, square pew, is an elo- 
quent reminder of his connection with the 
spot. This Bible was read from at the centen- 
nial anniversary of the church, in 1878, when 
the ancient building was decked in evergreens 
and flowers, and a great crowd assembled to 
do honor to its walls. Over Washington’s 
tablet was written, in green letters, “‘ The law 
of God was in his heart ;” over Lee’s, “ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright.’ 
Over the gate was the sweet and solemn ad- 
juration, “ Peace be within thy walls.” 

What has here been written of this old 
and venerable building will indicate its claim 
on the attention of those pious pilgrims who, 
loving the communion to which it belongs, 
look with so much affection on its walls, 
They are mantled in ivy now, and the inte- 
rior, although greatly modernized, has still 
numerous traces of its ancient character. The 
whole building takes you back irresistibly to 
the past, and you seem to see again the au- 
gust form of Washington kneeling in his old, 
square pew ; the eccentric figure of the brill- 
iant John Randolph of Roanoke, who, with 
his brother Congressmen, often came from 
Washington to hear the sermons of young 
William Meade in the first years of the cen- 
tury; and many others. It was to this young 
clergyman, afterward the venerable bishop, 
that Randolph wrote: “Give me your pray- 
ers! .... What shall I do to be saved? 
. . . . Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner!” 
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The present rector of old Christ Church is 
the Rev. Randolph H. McKim, an eloquent 
and popular clergyman, whose ministerial ar- 
dor and deep affection for all connected with 
the church have placed him high in the re- 
gard of his parishioners. The centennial 
celebration, November 20 and 21, 1873, was 
an occasion of very great interest, and was 
attended by crowds from far and near. From 
the present appearance of the sturdy old edi- 
fice, which the worthy vestrymen of 1773 
were so careful in constructing, it promises 
to be standing as firmly a hundred years 
hence, and to celebrate its second centennial 


anniversary in 1973. 
Joun Esten Cooxe. 





A LAGGARD IN LOVE. 
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OHN MARSDEN was brave enough, as 
the world goes. He had been stroke-oar 

of his university crew, and knew all the chan- 
nels and chutes of the rapids below his little 
city of L——; and once, when practising with 
his oars on the river above them, he: had 
saved a party of amateur fishermen from be- 
ing dashed to pieces on their rocks. And, 
again, when political fervor in the somewhat 
excitable Western town had run rather high, 
he had individually and alone braved a mob, 
and rescued a poor wretch from immolation 
on a lamp-post for his injudicious exercise of 
the right of suffrage. John Marsden was brave 
enough in that way. But, when he came into 
the presence of Bessie Alden, every particle 
of courage in his heart oozed away. He loved, 
and feared to speak. He could, on occasion, 
talk happily enough; but, before that bright 
face, which he worshiped in secret for many 
years—that face, piquant, arch, solemn, medi- 
tative, laughter-loving, wide-eyed by turns, 
but always beautiful—in the presence of that 
face, whichever of these emotions moved it, 
John Marsden sank hopelessly into the utter- 
most commonplace. A touch of her hand, as 
they looked through a book or an album to- 
gether, unnerved him. A flag in the conver- 
sation, which Bessie was unable sometimes to 
prevent, made him restless and uneasy. The 
repetition of some funny repartee, which that 
laughable Mr. Erwin had told the evening be- 
fore, depressed him as a reminder of a bright- 
er and more talkative rival. And, when the 
rivals met of an evening in the presence of 
the charming beauty, Fred Erwin’s audacity 
angered John; his witty repartee which pro- 
voked the merry laughter of Bessie was as 
gall to the sedater lover; and his light touch 
upon the piano, and the mellow voice with 
which he sang some sentimental song, direct- 
ing it with his impudent eyes at Bessie her- 
self, stung John with a sense of despair over 
his own inability to shine in these lighter arts 
so dear to the heart of woman. And with 
every new day John’s love increased, and 
with every new day he made the promise to 
himself that he would tell his love to Bessie, 
and risk bis all on her preference; and the 
end of every day found his faint heart tempo- 
rizing for delay. He wished, in his despera- 
tion, that he could stride into her father’s 
parlor, and ride away with her, as lovers 





might have done in the days of heroic love- 
making. But he comprehended, with a sigh 
and a smile, that he would be only ridiculous. 
Mr. Alden would get out a warrant against 
him for abduction, or probably the whipper- 
snapper Erwin would call in a policeman, and 
he would be most prosaically arrested. And 
then, most likely, the lovely Bessie herself 
would object to this rugged method of win- 
ning her, and complete his shame and degra- 
dation by calling on his rival for help. 

Fred Erwin was untroubled, of course, by 
John’s discomfiture, and continued to say 
bright things, which made the parlor ring 
with Bessie’s joyous laughter, and even brought 
a smnile to the face of the sedate old Mr. Alden, 
who usually sat apart, talking business pros- 
pects and the weather with John Marsden. 
Erwin was the most audacious of lovers. He 
met rebuffs with a self-satistying- complacency 
that almost induced Bessie to hate him, and 
then won her over to toleration by his per- 
sistent brilliancy. What hope had John 
Marsden against such an unconquerable 
wooer? And yet his heart refused to yield 
up all hope, and he lived on, resolving and 
temporizing, and finding a pleasure that he 
dared not risk even in the privilege of hop- 
ing. 
Old Mr. Alden was a shrewd observer, and 
occasionally he gave his daughter Bessie the 
benefit of his views on her two suitors, 

“ Bessie, daughter,” said he, one evening, 
in the comfort of dressing-gown and slippers, 
over his own bedroom fire, “I’m afraid Fred 
Erwin is shallow.” 

“He is, quite,” replied the charming Bes- 
sie, unhesitatingly. 

“Too light-headed and shallow. And, for 
a bank-cashier, with all the business of the 
Cashley Bank on his shoulders, that is a seri- 
ous fault. Quite serious! For my part,” 
continued he, musingly, “I think John Mars- 
den is worth a dozen like him. There 1s some- 
thing about Marsden that is solid and straight- 
forward. And, when he’s set going right—I 
notice it takes a little diplomacy usually to 
set him going right—he can talk as brilliant- 
ly as Erwin. Lord, Lord, in my day, when I 
was a young lawyer in old Lowdoin, courting 
your mother, it took a wrestling or a riding 
match to win a woman. There were no pianos 
in those days; and, if there had been, a man 
would have disdained to finger them. Why, 
I won your mother ”—and the old man’s eyes 
gleamed with a subdued merriment—“ and she 
was the handsomest girl in Lowdoin County— 
it’s no reflection on you that you don't look 
quite so well as she did, my dear, though you 
look very much like her—well, I won your 
mother by breaking in a wild colt belonging 
to her father. He leaped a five-barred gate 
with me, and generally made it very rough 
riding. It was a desperate measure, but your 
mother drove me to it.” 

“Drove you, father?” 

* Now understand me, my dear. Not drove 
me exactly. She was a woman of rare diplo- 
macy, your mother was. She knew how to 
make us half-frigntened and sheepish lovers 
speak, and she woke me up to the necessity 
of immediate action—she told me all this after 
we were married, my dear, Heaven rest her!— 
by favoring the attentions of Judge Bascom. 








He was only an ambitious young lawyer then, 
without two cases in his bag; but she favored 
his attentions, while I was mooning about, 
afraid to do more than roll my eyes, until I 
got desperate, as I tell you. And when your 
grandfather was brought in, one day, insensi- 
ble from the kick of this vicious colt, and she 
cried out in anguish over him, and moaned 
and wished that somebody would go and kill 
the colt, or break it—funny love-making, 
you’d call it, you minx!” 

“No, no, father—go on!” 

“ Well, it was funny love-making, to look 
back upon it now. But, when she wanted 
some one to kill it, or break it, as I say, I 
found courage to whisper that I would kill it, 
or break it; and she cast such a fond look 
on me, and Bascom seemed so crestfallen 
about it—why, I went out and I did break it, 
But, as I say, it was tough work, und he went 
over a five-barred gate with me. But Lord, 
Lord! .your mother was such a woman, with 
such rare diplomacy, that I was glad enough 
to go over a five-barred gate just to win her 
thanks—and then it was something to cut up 
Bascom !” 

And the old gentleman wandered away 
aimlessly into a world of reminiscences about 
Bascom. 

Bessie thrust her hands petulantly through 
her long brown hair when she was alone that 
evening in the privacy of her own room, and 
gave the shorter tufts a spiteful pull. 

“Ugh!” she said to herself, disdainfully, 
in the mirror. “ You haven't even the most 
ordinary diplomacy.” 

John Marsden was startled out of all pro- 
priety the very next evening on appearing at 
Mr. Alden’s door to hear that Miss Bessie had 
gone out with Mr, Erwin, “ but Mr. Alden was 
in.” John was not ready for emergencies of 
this sort. He said, somewhat hurriedly, that 
he would like to see Mr. Alden, and for the 
rest of the evening he was compelled to listen 
to that genial old gentleman’s dissertations on 
the gold margin, effec: of the ice-blockade in 
the river, and other matters of similar inter- 
est to a lover whose sweetheart is away with 
a rival. When John departed, his soul was in 
arms. He saw now that he was about to let 
the being who was all in all to him slip from 
his grasp without an effort to retain her. He 
determined to seek her out at once, and throw 
his soul at her feet. Then he went home and 
slept restlessly, of course, his hours of slum- 
ber being disturbed by dreams of Fred Er- 
win’s success, and his hours of wakefulness 
by wild propositions for seizing Bessie in im- 
possible moments when she was in impossible 
woods, and telling her in moving accents how 
desperately he loved her. When day came 
again, again he temporized. It would be well 
first to know if she loved Erwin. If she did, 
he would never intrude his own love oa her. 
If she did not, then he would press his suit. 
The next night he was in arms again, and the 
next day he temporized. And thus for weeks 
John Marsden’s love made a coward of him, 
and Fred Erwin’s audacity reaped a rich te- 
ward. The beautiful Bessie appeared with 
him among the social gatherings of L—— 80 
often that the match-loving arrangers of 80- 
ciety gossip positively announced them as en- 
gaged, and with the first whisper of that rumor 
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John Marsden’s temporizing heart again gave 
way to bitterness, again made great resolves, 
and again shrank from achievement. “By 
Heaven,” he muttered, “I should have known 
that a glib tongue and a light finger are es- 
sential in love-making, and I never had either. 
Let her go. Let me forget her. That’s all I 
wish !” 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked Mr. Alden 
another evening, as he toasted his slippered 
feet before the fire, while Bessie sat near by, 
gazing thoughtfully into the dying coals—“ it 
seems to me that Fred Erwin is pretty atten- 
tive, my dear.” 

Bessie moved petulantly. 
tic,” she said, sharply. 

“Now, my opinion,” prosed the old gen- 
tleman, “rather favored John Marsden.” 

Bessie again moved uneasily. 

“ But,” continued the old gentleman, “ he’s 
rather a slow sort of suitor, provided always 
that he is a suitor.” 

“ 0 pa ! ” 

“The age don’t suit him. That’s the 
trouble. It’s a great pity—a great pity— 
there are no wrestling-matches or horse-races 
to run for the girls nowadays, or wild colts to 
break. Marsden, I think, would go over the 
five-barred gate as clean as a whistle, while 
that sprig of an Erwin—” 

“Oh, bother!” cried Bessie, as she swept 
from the room. 


“ He’s a luna- 


Il. 


As John Marsden made his way homeward 
late one snowy night, a habit somewhat un- 
usual with him, he passed the brightly-lighted 
door-way of a well-known gambling-saloon 
just as five or six young men emerged from 
it. They were talking and laughing in a hic- 
cuppy tone which plainly indicated that they 
were more or less under the influence of liquor. 
John hurried by to avoid speaking to any one 
among them whom he might know. But, as 
he passed, his ears caught the sound of a 
name that seemed profaned by utterance in 
such a place and by such lips. He stopped 
instinctively. 

“Bessie Alden, eh!” said one of the 
voices, as drunken as the first. ‘‘ Devilish 
pretty girl. Good catch there for Fred.” 

A general laugh succeeded this remark. 

“Good catch?” cried still another voice. 
“Yes, be’ll need it, too, if he loses on the 
eagle-bird often as he did to-night.” 

Then another general laugh followed, and 
the merry party moved out of the light into 
the darker ways of a side-street. 

John Marsden’s blood seemed to stand 
still in his veins as he heard this unhallowed 
use of a name that he hardly dared whisper. 
He stood in his snowy tracks and drew his 
“overcoat about him as if to resist the force 
of such a desecration. The reeling party 
were almost lost in the darkness when the 
name again sounded on the air. 

“Well, here’s to the bonnie Bessie, and 
Success to him who wins her!” 


John Marsden was in their midst in three 


strides, 

“Stop, gentlemen,” he said in a husky 
tone. “Stop! I have heard you mention the 
name of a lady here that is not to be sung 
out on the night air so loosely. I have the 





honor of her acquaintance, and I cannot per- 
mit it.” 

The party stopped in confusion and looked 
helplessly at one another, and fearfully at 
John, who towered among them like an angry 
giant. Then several began muttering excuses, 
and one said “It was all right. They were 
a little jolly, that was all.” But another of 
the party, rather drunker than the majority, 
steadied himself on a companion’s arm and 
muttered : 

“What does this mean?—Fred Erwin, 
d’ye propose to have this gentleman dictate 
what we say "bout your girl—say?” and 
he shook his companion roughly by the 
arm. 

“Fred Erwin?” cried John; “does he 
make one of a party that so lightly uses Miss 
Alden’s name?” 

“No, no, hold on,” said Fred, disencum- 
bering his face from his high overcoat-collar 
and fur cap with which he had hurriedly at- 
tempted to conceal his features—“ no, no, 
Jobn Marsden. It’s not so. I don’t ’low any 
such light use o’ Miss Alden’s name.—Boys, 
it musn’t be done.” 

It was plain Fred was as tipsy as any of 
them. 

“The gloriousest girl!” he continued, 
with maudlin warmth. “I'd lose my arm 
*fore I'd ‘low light use o’ her name. I'm the 
guardian o’ her honor, gentlemen, and I'll 
keep it sacred.—That’s all right, John. Mum, 
you know!” 

Jobn Marsden turned on his heel and con- 
tinued his way homeward, filled with bitter 
thoughts. This was Bessie Alden’s accepted 
lover, this gambler and drunkard, and, more 
loathsome yet, this man of such loose honor 
that he could hear the name of the woman he 
loved bandied about by drunken tongues, 
without tearing them from their roots! When 
he reached his own room, heated with anger, 
he flung his wintry wrappings savagely on the 
floor. 

“This the man whom Bessie Alden pre- 
fers?” he muttered; “ this the man to whom 
I have tamely surrendered, like a coward, 
fearing to risk my hopes against his ? this the 
man—hang it, she can’t love him/ Something 
of his currish nature must have developed it- 
self in her presence, before she could have 
had time to love him. And if she does not? 
Is it a man’s part td leave her without at 
least the privilege of a better choice? She 
shall have the chance!” 

He strode across the floor, and the re- 
membrance of his temporizing delays brought 
a cynical smile to his face. 

“Temporize ! temporize!” he sighed. “I+ 
will be the old story in the morning. Faint 
heart slaying good purpose. No, it won’t,” 
he cried, suddenly, “I can bring my courage 
to the sticking-place, and I'll do it.” 

The cold, crisp morning found him with a 
heart cheery for its determination of the night 
before. It was still brave and cheery when 
he went to the breakfast-table. His mother 
sat there waiting him, reading her old family 
Bible in the interval. She noticed the cheeri- 
ness in his face. : 

“ John,” she said, abruptly, “1 never hear 
how you are getting on with Bessie Alden,” 

John started. 





“Very well, mother,” he replied, lightly; 
* only—she loves some one else better.” 

“T don’t think you have done the girl 
justice,” continued the old mother, turning 
down a leaf and seating herself at the table. 
“Tf you love her, you ought at least to let 
her know it, and give her the privilege of ac- 
cepting you if she wants to.” 

John took his way to business that morn- 
ing, and returned to his mid-day meal, and 
his heart had never fluttered from its purpose. 
The air was icy cold, and the chill of winter 
struck through his marrow, but his heart 
glowed warm through it all with the one 
thought. Come night again, and he should 
throw that heart, for weal or woe, at Bessie 
Alden’s feet. 

“Mother,” he said, with a cheery voice, 
“T want your blessing for to-night.” 

And the mother, without further question, 
gave it, 

III. 

Tue little city of L—— stood just above the 
rapids on the banks of a beautiful river of the 
West. It was a thriving little city, with a 
great trade, produced by the break in naviga- 
tion which the rapids made below it. Steam- 
ers, by skillful pilotage, could, at the ordinary 
stage of water, pass through the various 
chutes which formed the channel, but woe to 
the unlucky craft that should be swept by its 
boiling eddies among its rocks without a 
trained hand, a brave heart, and a steady 
hand to guide it!) The winter of 187-, like 
most preceding winters, had filled the river in 
front of the little city with gorged ice, that 
completely bound in its hurrying current, ex- 
cept for a narrow ribbon of open water, where 
the stream was swiftest. Above the rocks 
of the rapids, huge ice-crags reared their 
heads, and one gorge larger than the rest 
loomed directly above the dark eddies like a 
great buttressed fort. The stout ferry-boat 
Cheryble, a steamer of the Western pat- 
tern, unlike the East and North River ferry- 
boats, in having double decks and but one 
bow, was able to make but few and difficult 
trips to the little suburb opposite, while coast 
navigation was entirely suspended. The great 
steamer - packets, whose clattering wheels 
make L——’s business prosperity, were 
wedged for weeks in at their wharves, and 
the broad plateau, called the levee, which 
was usually the scene of L——’s greatest ani- 
mation, was now an almost deserted field of 
snow, where a few idlers lounged to watch the 
ice-current and await the thaw. 

The winter had embargoed L——’s busi- 
ness in this wise on the day when John Mars 
den, having secured his mother’s blessing, 
took his way again down - town, still rapt in 
his hopes of Bessie. 

A neighbor saluted him as he passed, 

“ Did you hear about the Cheryble, John?” 
said he. 

John bowed and smiled, so full of thoughts 
of Bessie that he did not comprehend. A 
lucid moment revealed the somewhat remark- 
able fact that everybody was hurrying down 
the side-streets toward the river. There was 
an air of excitement about their movements 
that half roused him. A friend brushed 
against him at a corner, hurrying river- 
ward, 
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“Excuse me, John,” he said; “I’m hur- 
rying to see the Cheryble.” 

“The Cheryble! what’s the matter with 
the Cheryble ?” 

But the hurrying friend was already out 
of hearing. Another friend, however, came 
up at that moment (in that little city nearly 
everybody was a friend of everybody else), 
and he replied to John’s bewildered question- 
ing. 

“Why, don’t you know? She’s caught 
in the ice-gorge, and is going over the rocks.” 

Then John and his friend hastened along 
together with the gathering crowd, and were 
soon on the broad plateau, called the levee, 
where a greater crowd had now gathered than 
in the busiest days of L *s busy season. 

In the middle of the stream, nestling bow 
first against the huge buttressed fort of an 
ice- gorge above the eddy, lay the stout 
little ferry-boat, Cheryble. Her wheels were 
stopped by the clogging ice, though dense 
volumes of smoke bulged out of her chimneys, 
and little curls of steam shot upward from 
her escape-pipes. Indistinct figures, no larger 
than rats in a trap, were scurrying excited- 
ly over her decks, and a group of them was 
busy in the pilot-house, vain'ty tugging at a 
wheel that would not turn. At intervals, as 
if despairing of all aid but from the crowd 
on shore, a long, low whistle, like the plain- 
tive ery of a child, wailed forth from the im- 
prisoned steamer’s throat, and was carried on 
the eager wintry air to those who could do 
naught but shriek vain and undistinguishable 
cries in return. For many yards on every 
side of the Cheryble the ice-floes sur- 
rounded her, forming fantastic specimens of 
winter’s architecture, of which she was the 
centre. Between her and the shore the dark 
rush of the current before it reaches the 
rapids was visible where the ice had not se- 
cured a firm foothold; and, down this swift 
pathway, tall, fairy palaces, crowned with 
snow, took their stately way in a long proces- 
sion of complacent grandeur, until they struck 
the boisterous rapids, and were hurled head- 
long into the uproarious eddies. 

John Marsden knew all the rocks and 
chutes of the rapids by heart, and he com- 
prehended the danger of the Cheryble on the 
instant. 

“ Meredith,” said he, grasping his friend’s 
arm, “ this is fearful!” 

“Tt is fearful! What can be done?” 

“They must have a line run out to them,” 
replied Marsden, sharply; “‘and they must 
have somebody on board who knows the 
chutes.” 

Tom Meredith looked up quickly into his 
friend’s face, startled by the pithy earnest- 
nes: of his tone. 

“It would be terribly dangerous to at- 
tempt it,” said he, huskily. 

“That gorge against which they rest,” 
continued John, with his clear blue eye still 
bent on the distant Cheryble, “is strong 
enough to hold them for a week, probably, 
but they will want bread. There may be 
“forty passengers there. They must have com- 
munication with the shore at once.” 

“ But how to do it, John?” 

The crowd that had exhausted itself with 
shouting vain hopes to the wrecked passen- 














gers had rested hopelessly, and many of the 
men composing it had already gathered about 
John Marsden, who was admitted to be an 
oracle on river matters. They, too, con- 
curred with Tom Meredith that the Cheryble 
ought to have communication with the shore 
at once, but how to secure it was with them, 
as with him, an unanswerable problem. 
John had little further to say. His blue 
eyes still gazed toward the rapids and the 
wrecked steamer, but they seemed to be gaz- 
ing even beyond them into vacancy, and his 
thoughts’ seemed to be far away from crowd 
or Cheryble. Suddenly he seized his friend’s 
arm, and together they walked away toward 
the little ferry-wharf far up the stream, 
whence the ill-fated steamer had but an hour 
before started on her disastrous voyage. The 
knots of men who had gathered about this 
oracle of the rapids intuitively followed them. 
In front of one of the numerous small ship- 
stores that stood on the street facing the 
levee was a little old woman, watching, with 
a dozen companions, the threatened vessel. 

“Missy,” said John to her, “could you 
let me have about a thousand yards of ship’s 
cord? The ferry company will pay for it.” 

“ An’ shure, wid pleasure, Mr. Marsden. 
Is somebody goin’ to take it to them folks?” 

“Yes, missy. And now will you let me 
have pen, ink, and note-paper in your little 
back-room for a few minutes ?—Excuse me, 
Tom, but I must be alone.” 

John Marsden came out of the little back- 
room in about ten minutes, and, taking the 
long line of ship’s cord ou his shoulder, con- 
tinued his way, without a word, to the little 
ferry-wharf, followed by the now silent crowd. 
He spoke a few words to the ferry-keeper, 
who pointed, at the conclusion of their con- 
ference, to a stout, iron-bound skiff that float- 
ed inside the narrow slip. Two oars lay idly 
in it, and a short hawser held it to the pier. 

“That will do,” said John; “ untie 
it.” 

“ John,” said Meredith, huskily, “‘ what 
are you going to do?” 

“Tm going to get a line to her!” 

“ Yourself, John—are you going your- 
self?” 

“ Yes, I am going myself,if Heaven favors 
me!” 

It was not for the men who faced bim 
with pallid lips, as hé made this declaration, 
and saw the wondrous gleam of a glorious 
purpose as it again rested on his handsome 
face, to utter a word to dissuade him. They 
said no word. Some looked on in silent awe 
as upon a man who walks to his death, but, 
in the faces of most of them, and in the most 
rugged of those faces, there was visible some- 
thing of the same enthusiasm thut possessed 
him. But what could they have said? Had 
not the newly-born hope of Bessie been strug- 
gling against his grand resolve ever since he 
had first seen the danger of the Cheryble ? 
Was there any use in strong men’s protests 
when even Bessie’s pleading vision failed ? 


IV. 


Joun gave a few words of instruction to 
Tom Meredith and two or three picked men 
of the crowd in regard to the rigging of a 
rope bridge or cable which. he hoped to draw 





over with his smaller line when he should 
reach the boat, and also relative to the care- 
ful handling of the line as he paid it out, so 
that it should not be caught in the jagged 
floes of ice. Then he drew Tom Meredith to 
one side, and said : 

“TI wish you'd tell mother, Tom, to-night, 
however my venture ends. She may be un. 
easy about me unless she knows where I am. 
She’s strong and can bear it, but, if I never 
reach the boat, break it to her as gently as 
you can.” 

Meredith silently bowed his head. 

“ And, Tom,” continued Marsden, in a 
lower tone, and more slowly, “ what I tell 
you now is in holy confidence, never to be di- 
vulged.” 

a Yes ! ” 

“Give this letter to its address when— 
when I am gone —and he handed Tom Mere. 
dith the note which he had written in missy’s 
back-room. Tom could not help seeing the 
superscription : “ Miss Bessie Alden, Pentley 
Place.” 

Tossing the line into the bottom of the 
boat, and giving an end to Meredith, John 
Marsden leaped in, and with a few strokes of 
his oars was swiftly on his way to the darkly. 
flowing ice-current outside. The little group 
cheered him as he bent to his task, and the 
greater crowd farther down the river, guess- 
ing his purpose, stretched itself along the 
river-bank to catch a better view of him. As 
their cheers and movements conveyed the 
news to the imprisoned Cheryble, the little 
specks of passengers gathered at her sides to 
watch and hope. With his long, stalwart 
strokes, a few movements sufficed. to bring 


| John direetly in the midst of the turbulent 


ice-current, and he soon knew himself to be 
drifting sluggishly along with the stately pro- 
cession of fairy palaces and rugged crags of 
ice toward the terrible eddies. Once he 
shuddered as he saw the dark waves surging 
under him, and thought of what a dismal 
death he had dared, but he choked down such 
thoughts on the instant. “ No faint heart now, 
John Marsden!” he cried, and, as if to defy 
such thoughts, he stood upright in his boat, 
and waved his hand in token of good cheer 
to the excited crowd on shore. That crowd 
was now but a dark, indistinguishable mass. 
Between him and it was a wide, rugged, up- 
heaving field of ice. In reply to his saluta- 
tion, only the deep, hoarse roar of a distant 
cheer came back. 

Success required only a quick eye anda 
ready hand, and John had both. Now and 
then heavy icebergs would threaten to over: 
whelm his little craft from the rear, and 0 
casionally long, sharp-edged cakes encroached 
upon it in front. But these he could readily 
ward off with his oars. The line ran out 
freely from the bottom of the boat, and it re 
quired but little extra care to keep his end 
free from entanglements in the jatting ice 
crags, while Meredith and the party on shore 
took care of the other end. There was 00 
need of oars for propulsion. The ice-drift, 
sluggish as it was, carried him along as Tp 
idly as it was safe to go. But it was nece* 
sary to guide his little craft directly to the 
imprisoned Cheryble; and John saw at onee 
that she had been driven somewhat ovt of 
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the swiftest channels by her efforts to stay 
herself, and that she now lay fifty yards to 
the right of where the regular ice-drift would 
carry him. His troubles arose in contending 
with the thicker ice that hung sluggishly on 
the outer edges of the main channel. Here 
he would at times find his little craft bump- 
ing vainly against a heavy floe, while a huge 
erag toppled over the rear, and then it re- 
quired both skill.and strength to relieve him- 
self from his dangers. Again, he would be 
compelled to debark upon some long cake 
which was held stationary by a gorge, and 
drag his boat across it; and once he had 
even to surmount a line of jutting crags 
which had formed an ice-embankment across 
his path, and pull his boat across and launch 
it again, while it was difficult even to main- 
tain his footing on the treacherous ice. To 
the fatigue of these exploits were added also 
bruises, and wounds, and wettings, which 
befell him at almost every turn. His arms 
were paining him, and he found a,drop or 
two of blood even flowing from his forehead, 
from what cause he did not know. But, with 
all these drawbacks, he continued to make 
progress toward the disabled steamer. Once, 
on glancing toward her to measure his dis- 
tance, he distinguished the dresses of women 
among the passengers. His heart took new 
courage. His blood warmed with the thought 
that he was battling for women—women who 
knew Bessie, doubtless, and would tell hers 
some of them—how he had worked to save 
them. Then he found time to laugh at him- 
self for such thoughts, and he said he was an 
enthusiast and a sentimentalist, and he had 
better have a cool head than a warm heart 
at present. Then he remembered, and was 
almost startled as he did so, that there was a 
grand ball to be given that very night ata 
grand country-house beyond the suburb op- 
posite, and nearly everybody in L—— had 
been invited, and doubtless Bessie among 
them; and she might actually be on board 
the Cheryble now. The thought thrilled him 
for a moment, and then he again berated 
himself for romantic dreamings. What was 
more preposterous than that Bessie should 
be on board? But still, he thought, how 
gloriously he could work if she were! What 
could he not accomplish if her safety were 
depending on his arm? And when he en- 
tered the more turbulent waters, just above 
the imprisoned boat, where the work became 
more difficult and dangerous, he did work 
all the more hopefully and hardily for that 
Preposterous notion. As he neared the boat, 
he caught occasional glances, in the midst of 
his arduous duties, of a group who stood on 
the main-deck with ropes and willing hands 
tohelp him, and of a row of anxious passen- 
gers at the railing of the deck above. As 
the convulsions of the ice became more ter- 
tible, sometimes straining his little craft to 
the utmost, he could hear the cheering cries 
from those on board, and his heart was 
Strengthened. But that had never failed him 
through the trip—that and his ready eye and 
lusty arm, and they did not fail him now. 
The trembling ice-cakes and the roaring ed- 
dies lifted his skiff, with one final effort, far 
on to the icy guard surrounding the Cheryble, 
and in another moment half a dozen hands 





had lifted him to the deck, and a dozen more 
were waving hats in the air. 

“The line?” said John. 

“ We have it here safe.” 

Marsden’s voice sounded dim and distant 
to his own ears as he spoke, and he became 
conscious of dull pains in his arms and head 
as he moved across the deck. He heard, 
amid the eager thanks of strong men about 
him, the lower murmurs of the group on the 
deck above, and, with a vague, indefinite 
hope struggling for expression even with his 
fleeting consciousness, he turned his face to 
look at them. In the indistinct array of 
anxious faces bent down upon him, he saw 
but one face distinctly, and that one only for 
an instant. She was kneeling, with her 
hands tightly clasped across her lap, and her 
tearful, wondering eyes were gazing grate- 
fully at him through the railing. Yes, Bessie 
was on board! 


¥. 


Tue next few moments were moments of 
utter bewilderment to John. He remem- 
bered nothing until he found himself seated 
before 2 glowing stove in the ladies’ cabin, 
with anxious women’s faces bending over 
him, and soft hands binding his aching arms 
and bathing his scarred forehead. He looked 
about in a dimly conscious way. 

“Tm not hurt ?” said he. 

** Not much!” chorused a score of kindly 
voices. “Bruised a little about the arms, 
that’s all.” 

And with that they administered to him 
a draught which tasted exceedingly like 
brandy. Then John shook off his weariness, 
and declared he must go outside. A little 
flutter of opposition rose from the kindly 
voices about him, but he said he had to see 
about the line, and consult with the captain 
about the safety of all of them, and they let 
him go. As be moved unsteadily, and still 
with a feeling of dizziness, toward the door, 
a sudden thought of the face he had seen at 
the railing crossed his mind, and he glanced 
quickly at the clustering faces around him. 
There it was again, a mere glimpse of a face, 
gazing at him still with that wondering, 
grateful gaze, over the shoulders and among 
the head-dresses of the rest. It disappeared 
in an instant, but John knew it was there, 
and he strode out of the cabin into the clear, 
bracing air of the deck, with head erect and 
face beaming. How gloriofsly he could 
work now, indeed! 

The sturdy old captain of the Cheryble 
greeted him near the door-way. 

“God bless you for coming, Mr. Mars- 
den!” he said. “I give the old Cheryble 
over to you.” 

“Have you a pilot on board?” asked 
John. 

“ No ” 

“Nobody that knows the rapids ?” 

“Not well enough to pilot the Cheryble 
over.” 

John studied a moment. 

“T know every rock and chute,” he said, 
“and I will try it.” 

But few orders were necessary. There 
were about thirty passengers on board, most 
of them going, as John had divined, to that 


| 





grand ball beyond the suburb opposite. 
There were no provisions whatever for them, 
and there was only coal enough for three 
trips. The gorge of ice against which the 
Cheryble rested was solid, and could hardly 
give way under less than three days’ thaw. 
Then the boat would have to go as best she 
could over the rapids, trusting to Providence 
and what John knew of the rapids for a safe 
landing below. The chute beyond her was 
almost straight, and John felt relieve to 
know that it was the easiest of them all to 
pilot his boat through. 

“Keep the fires banked,” he said to the 
captain, “and a little steam on. Our line 
will furnish us with food.” 

The line had already been hauled over, 
and a sagging rope-bridge of stout cable, 
rigged with running pulleys, already joined 
the cable to the shore. A little hand-basket 
was attached to this at John’s direction, and 
orders were issued for the sending, by this 
slight conveyance, of a mail from those on 
board to friends on shore. 

“ You will make your letters short,” said 
John to a group of ladies, who waited upon 
him to know what they might write as to 
their safety, “and you can assure all friends 
that we will get off in time. We may have 
to wait a thaw, unless our friends on shore 
can rig us an aérial conveyance ; but we are 
safe enough.” 

The little basket waited, while those on 
board penciled a few words of cheer to those 
on shore. The sun had sunk far behind the 
warehouses on the levee, and their black 
shadows already covered the dimly-distin- 
guishable mass of humanity which waited 
and hoped on the plateau called the levee. 
John retired within the pilot-house, where he 
had the conveniences of a cushioned seat, a 
heater, and privacy; and there tried, upon 
the fly-leaf of his pocket-book, to write a few 
words of cheer to his mother. His bruised 
and bandaged arms were too sore and un- 
wieldy, however, and, after a few desperate 
efforts, he replaced his pencil with a sigh. 

“Impossible!” he said. 

“Let me write for you, Mr. Marsden,” 
said a voice near him, and Bessie Alden’s 
face appeared over the low window-sill. 

“Thank you,” said John, with a wild 
fluttering of the heart. “ But really it doesn’t 
matter much. I left word with a friend when 
I started—” 

“ But your mother cannot know you have 
arrived safely, or what excellent chances there 
are for our final safety. And, if she doe:n’t 
hear, she will naturally fear the worst. Come, 
dictate!” and Bessie pressed into the pilot- 
house, and flourished her gold pencil over her 
card-case, 

John laughed, and insisted that it was 
too bad to ask it of her, and it was very good 
in her, and all that; but Bessie abruptly cut 
him short by reminding him that the basket 
must go shortly, and he must not delay. 
“ How shall I commence? Shall I say ‘ Dear 
mother ?’” 

She was startled by the sound of the 
words as they dropped from her lips, and im- 
mediately fell into a confusion as bewildering 
as John had ever experienced. John saw it, 
and the courage that was fast oozing out of his 
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finger-ends returned to the regions of his 
heart. He remembered the determination of 
the night before, and how faithfully he had 
remained loyal to it during that day, and 
how it had alone strongly resisted the later 
determination to run a line to the Cheryble. 
Could fortune have favored a brave suitor 
more thoroughly than it had favored him? 
The opportunity which he had thonght lost 
forever had presented itself, and with the 
opportunity came courage. Even the letter, 
which was to commence “Dear mother,” 
seemed to open a way for him to tell Bessie 
of his love. 

“Yes,” he said, with the heartiness that 
comes of self-assurance, “‘ you may say ‘ Dear 
mother.’ ” 

Bessie rapidly wrote the words, bending 
her fair head over the window-sill which 
served as a writing-desk, and pursing her 
lips in such a bewitching way that John 
Marsden inwardly declared she had never ap- 
peared so entrancing. 

“ Well,” said she, “ what next?” 

“T have arrived safely on board with only 
a few bruises, and hope—” 

“Stay! not so fast,” cried the fair aman- 
uensis, again bending to her task. As her 
slender fingers tripped over the card, and her 
rosy lips assumed new attitudes of pursing, 
and her fair head swayed back and forth, 
John thought she had never been so beauti- 
ful, and he strayed away again to the new 
hope which had sprung up within him. 

“*And hope—’ Well, I’ve got ‘ hope.’ 
What comes after ‘hope?’” 

“ Ah!” said John, startled, ‘and hope— 
and hope to save boat and all in a few 
days.” 

“Tn a few days ?” queried Bessie. “‘ Why, 
are we not all going ashore to-morrow in a 
basket ?” 

“Not yet,” replied John, softly. “We 
must muke a safer bridge than that before we 
can trust such a precious burden on it.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind it much,” said Bes- 
sie, thoughtfully. “ It’s quite romantic.” 

“Tt will be something to talk over when 
you get back to your own fireside.” 

“Yes, it will, And then will you not tell 
me all about your terrible ride through the 
ice-drift ?” 

“ All ready with the basket!” sung out a 
boatman from the lower deck. 

“ There, there!” cried John, “ we are de- 
laying the mails.” 

“Can you sign it, or shall I, ‘ Your dutiful 
son, John ?’” 

“I'd rather you’d say, ‘ Yours, lovingly, 
John.’ ” 

Bessie tremblingly wrote the words, and 
her cheek was suffused with red, as she felt 
the tender look that John Marsden, suddenly 
become so brave a lover, bent upon her as he 
uttered them. 

“ Ah, here you are, Miss Alden,” said a 
light, bantering voice outside, “ adding the 
usual postscript, I presume ? ” 

And Fred Erwin peered over the window- 
sill. 

VI. 

SrranGeLy enough, John Marsden had not 
thought of the probability of Fred Erwin’s 
being on board when he first knew of Bessie’s 








presence there. It was a most unpalatable 
fact, and, when he remembered all as he did 
in a moment, he blamed himself for not hav- 
ing thought of it before. 

“Pshaw !” he said to himself, “ of course 
he’s with her! He’s her accepted lover.” 

He started to his feet, half in anger, as 
the face peered over the window-sill, and 
turned a look upon it that might have dis- 
concerted any one but Fred Erwin. His au- 
dacity, however, was of no ordinary kind. 
He met the angry look of John Marsden as 
coolly as if that unpleasant rencontre of the 
night before was a thing only of John’s im- 
agination. 

“ Glad to see you on board, Marsden,”’ he 
said, in reply to the angry glance, and with a 
light nod of his head. “Sorry we can offer 
you no better accommodations, but we are 
not fully prepared to entertain friends yet.” 

Bessie laughed at this sally, and John was 
filled with gall. 

“ The fact is, we expect to remain here all 
winter, and in course of time we may be able 
to have matters comfortable. Just now, how- 
ever—” 

Bessie had concluded the signing of 
John’s letter, and at this moment gave it to 
him. 

“Sending word ashore?” queried Fred, 
with a sharp look at the two. “Oh! arrang- 
ing to have us all basketed over to-morrow, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Hardly,” responded John. “If we can 
get provisions enough to feed us for a day or 
two, it is as much as wé can expect just now.” 

“Do you really think we will be kept here 
as long as that?” 

“ T’m afraid,” said John, “ we may be here 
for several days. It all depends upon the 
weather.” 

“ Upon the weather!” said Fred, with sud- 
den earnestness; “‘do you mean to say we 
must wait for a thaw?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Is there no means being arranged for 
our transfer across the line to the shore ? ” 

“ No.” 

“But there should be. You ought to 
have seen to that before you left.” 

John looked sharply into his face as he 
made this insolent speech, and Erwin’s look 
fell. “I mean,” said he, “it would have been 
well to do it.” 

“ There are no means to be arranged,” re- 
plied John, cafmly. “No boat that they 
could rig out would carry one soul safely 
across those rapids yonder; and no ropes 
could be stretched from the shore here that 
would not sag under one man’s weight so low 
that he could not pass the rapids. You must 
be content, Mr. Erwin, to wait for the thaw.” 

Erwin made no answer beyond a ghastly 
smile, and turned abruptly away. He walked 
with a quick, nervous step toward the far end 
of the deck, and gazed wistfully out on the 
ragged fields of ice and the turbulent current 
that shut him out from the shore. “ For sev- 
eral days,” he muttered — “several days ! 
Gods! it may be ruin! A dozen discoveries 
may be made in several days! But it’s not 
so. It’s a lie of his, that’s what it is, it’s a 
lie of his!” But he shivered as he came to 
this comfortless conclusion, and drew his 








overcoat closer about him. Then he walked 
down the steps to the main-deck, where the 
boilers are situated on the Western steam- 
boats, and, ensconcing himself in a secluded 
spot behind them, drew from an inner pocket 
a wickered flask. “ Brandy!” he said, with 
another shiver, as he took a long draught— 
“ brandy will keep me up!” 

Night came on, and bright bonfires sprang 
up ashore. The little mail-messenger had 
done its work well, and return-messages had 
come from the sympathizing crowd, to the 
effect that they proposed to remain there all 
night, to render any assistance that should 
be needed, and to work upon a scow, with 


to shore on the morrow. Huge baskets, with 
wine and provisions, were also engineered 
across, until all the hungry souls on board 
had been fully satisfied. 
Cheryble, at John’s suggestion, had divided 
the male passengers into watches, in order to 
relieve the boat-hands, and two men con- 
stantly patrolled the upper-deck, where they 
could observe the first movement of the 
ice-gorges above them. A bright light was 
thrown far up the river by blazing pine-knots 
at the steamer’s stern, and red lamps were 
hung at each end. There was little sleep for 
any one during the night. The ladies hud- 
dled about the stove in the ladies’ cabin, and 
occasionally dozed on one another’s shoul- 
ders ; while the men, off duty, stretched them- 
selves in the boiler-room, or drearily walked 
the deck. John Marsden caught snatches of 
sleep on the cushioned seat in the pilot-house, 
into which glided pleasant dreams of Bessie, 
until some thought of her, more vivid than 
the rest, would startle him into wakefulness 
again. How his new-born hope had prospered! 
he whispered to himself as he tried to woo 
the dream back again—prospered far better 
than he could have hoped! Here for days 
his opportunity might lie before him, and so 
far his heart had been bold enough to face it. 
In one of these moments of wakefulness, he 
saw in the moonlight, peering at him through 
the closed window, the face of Erwin, flushed 
and insolent with drink. He was tapping 
against the pane. Marsden rosé and opened 
the casement. 

“What is it ?” said he. 

“Do you mean to tell me, John Mars- 
den,” said Erwin, in a sharp, angry tone— 
“do you mean to tell me that we won’t get 
off o’ here for several days ?” 

“Yes,” said John, quietly. 

“ Bah!” replied Erwin, with the insolence 


of drink. “Tl rig a raft myself and go 
ashore to-morrow.” And he swaggered 
away. 


The sun rose fair and unclouded next day, 
diffusing a cheery warmth about the impris- 
oned Cheryble, and glinting, as with myriads 
of jewels, the stately procession of fairy pal- 
aces that steadily drifted by. The wind was 
soft and southerly. The mercury indicated 
thirty degrees above zero, and was slowly 
rising. 

“Five days of such weather should be 
enough for a thaw!” said John. 

The baskets were propellea along the line 
continually during the day, bringing provi- 
sions and other necessaries, and at noon ® 
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great mail arrived, with letters apparently 
for every one on board. John received a note 
from his mother, anxious, loving, hopeful, 
and full of a mother’s pride for her boy. 

“You asked my blessing before you left,” 
she wrote, “and I thought you wanted it on 
some other venture than this.” 

Bessie received two letters: one from her 
father was full of hope and cheer, and strong 
with trust in the good management of John 
Marsden ; the other—Bessie had read it first 
in wonder, then with varying emotions of 
joy and sorrow and hope and bewilderment, 
and had again and again reread it, aud its 
plaintive story had touched her aching heart 
with renewed joy and tenderness and pity at 
each new reading : 


“Dear Miss Atpen: This will only be 
given you when I am no more, and your re- 
ception of it cannot affect me one way or 
the other. I may say here what I had hoped 
and yet feared to say ever since I first felt the 
tender charm of your presence. I can say 
here, with neither fear nor hope, that I love 
you. It may be something for you to remem- 
ber, as your happy life moves on, that a heart, 
strong everywhere but in your presence, 
turned lovingly to thoughts of you at its 
death. JoHn Marspen.” 


Tom Meredith had evidently misunder- 
stood his directions. 

Bessie Alden sat for hours that day gaz- 
ing absently out of the cabin-window at the 
wooded shore opposite, her éyes bedewed 
with dreamy tears, and her face dimly bright- 
ened with a tender smile. She longed at 
times to go to this strong man’s side and 
tell him all—release him from that grim de- 
spair that would have given to the eternal 
waters the secret of his love for her. But 
what diplomacy could compass this ? 


Vil. 


Tae crowd on shore had meantime finished 
the scow by which they hoped to transfer the 
imprisoned passengers to solid earth, and it 
was slowly and tediously pulled over to the 
boat. But its inutility was tested on the 
route. It was dashed about so violently 
when it struck the rapids that it was evident 
no one would trust himself to it for a passage 
back. When it reached the boat, John Mars- 
den ordered it detached from the cable as 
thoroughly useless. Fred Erwin was among 
those of the passengers who watched the 
Progress of the scow with most intense in- 
terest. As he was convinced of the dangers 
of its transit, he clinched his hands and 
strode away, in that quick, nervous way, to 
the upper guard of the boat, and glanced 
again upon the cruel ice that imprisoned 
him. Then he turned sharply, and climbed 
the stairs to the upper deck, and confronted 
John Marsden, where he leaned against the 
pilot-house. 

“Do you command this boat, Marsden ?” 
he asked, bluntly. 

“Tea” 

_ “What chance is there for me to get off 
in that scow ?” 

“Tn that scow ? 
chance in a hundred !” 


There is about one 





“Then I want to take that one chance!” 

Erwin’s tone was low and hurried, but so 
evidently in earnest that Marsden cast a 
sharp look of amazement upon him. 

“Do you mean it ?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Erwin, nervously. “ You see 
the bank needs my services. I’m the only 
one who knows the accounts.” 

“Write and explain.” 

“That will not do. I must be on hand in 
person.” 

“The bank cannot expect you to take 
such a desperate risk as that.” 

“But I must, I tell you, I must. It will 
be ruin if I am not there.” 

“It’s impossible!” answered Marsden. 
“Your life would not be worth a straw on 
that scow in the rapids!” and he turned 
away. 

“But I tell you I must take the risk,” 
continued Erwin, desperately, clutching him 
by the arm. “If I stay away another day, J 
am ruined. Do you understand me now? 
There are accounts of money that I alone 
can explain, and if I am not there—damna- 
tion! can you not understand? I’m in debt 
to the bank, but I can set all right if I only 
get there at once. Now you comprehend, 
don’t you? And you'd prefer to crush me, 
probably. I know that you are my rival, 
and, of course, you’d like to do it.” 


Marsden had stopped and gazed in wonder | 
at the defiant and yet pleading man before | 
| but safe.” 


him. ‘“‘ You are desperate!” he said. 


“T don’t want a lecture, mind you,” said | 
Will you | 


Erwin, savagely. “I want help. 
let me go, or will you have the town ringing 
with my disgrace to-morrow ?” 

A vivid thought of Bessie flashed through 
John’s mind—how could she survive the dis- 
honor of his exposure if she loved him ?—and 
his answer came quickly to his lips. “You 
may go! Quick! There is one chance, and 
Heaven knows I hope you may win.—The 
scow there! Make itready. We'll send one 
passenger ashore!” 

And he leaned over the railing and called 
to the boatmen below. 

Fred was off like a shot. 

At this moment Bessie Alden found her 
opportunity to seek John Marsden’s side. 

“Well, John,” she said, with a slight 
tremulousness in her voice as she uttered the 
name under an affected vivacity of manner, 
“what is your wisdom about to suggest ?” 

The utterance of his name startled John, 
and, as he glanced downward at her, his heart 
glowed with generosity even for his rival. 

‘We have a hero among us, Miss Alden,” 
he said. “Mr. Erwin has determined to try 
the scow.” 

“Mr. Erwin!” cried Bessie, in dismay. 
“ But is it not dreadfully dangerous ?” 

Erwin was already in the scow, giving 
hurried and indistinct orders to the boatmen 
who were to draw him across. 

“Can he go safely, John?” whispered 
Bessie, in terror. 

“He may,” said John, gloomily. 

“You should not let him go!” she cried. 
“You must not let him go!” 

The scow was already on her way. 

“He may be going to destruction, John,” 
continued Bessie, wildly. “He will never 








cross those terrible rapids. Call him back, 
John, call him back! You are master of the 
boat. You can make them pull him back.” 

“He would go, Miss Alden,” said John. 
“T urged him against it, but he would go.” 

“But you should not have /e¢ him go. 
You don’t know all, John, you don’t know 
all, or you would not have let him go! You 
never knew!” and she turned, with agitated 
steps, and sought the ladies’ cabin, where, 
with a heart torn with anxiety and fear, she 
waited to hear the end of Erwin’s desperate 
adventure. John never blanched as the iron 
entered his soul. “ ‘You don’t know all,’ she 
says. Ah! don’t I? Don’t I? She loves 
him, she loves him!” 


Vill. 


TwENTy minutes afterward John entered 
the cabin-door to tell her that Erwin was 
safe. He had been desperately driven about 
by the angry rapids, but had desperately held 
on, and desperately won. Shouts had come 
back from the excited crowd on shore, an- 
nouncing that he was safe. As John came 
in to tell her this, he saw her sitting at the 
open window, her eyes yet red with weeping, 
gazing listlessly out upon the wooded shore 
opposite. 

“Miss Alden,” said he, advancing, “ he is 
safe.” 

“ Safe ? 

“Yes. 


Really safe?” 
Really safe. Bruised, perhaps, 

“Tm so glad, John,” she said, with tear- 
ful eyes—‘‘so glad he’s safe. You did not 
send him away, John?” 

“TIT? No,” replied John, with a smile. 
“T could not have done that.” 

“Of course not, Jobn, of course not. For- 
give my asking you such a question; but I 
was so anxious about him, and I thought you 
and he were not friends—from the way you 
talked, you know, John. Forgive me!” 

John smiled calmly at the wild thought 
which he supposed must have crossed her 
brain, and retired; while Bessie again bent 
her gaze upon the wooded hill opposite, and 
her thoughts upon that diplomacy which, she 
said, with a sigh, she had not. 

There was nothing for the little ship- 
wrecked company to do now but wait for the 
thaw. For three days John Marsden watched 
the mercury rising in the tube, and felt the 
warm beams of an almost summer sun, and 
the breath of a warm southern wind on his 
cheek. In those three days he passed more 
happy and more heart-rending moments in 
Bessie’s presence than ever before. She 
waited about him with a subdued air and an 
auxious melancholy that he deemed foreign to 
her nature, and she called him John with a 
gentle persistency that at times made his 
heart beat like mad. But he restrained his 
soul. He knew now that she loved Erwin, 
who was at the bank again, making his errors 
good. It was not for John to build his love 
on the ruins of another; and in those three 
days not a tender sentiment, with which his 
soul overflowed, found utterance through his 
lips. 

On the evening of the fourth day John sat 
in the pilot-house, alternately scanning the ris- 
ing mercury and hailing instructions down the 
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speaking-tube. The night was dark and sul- 
try. Searcely a star was visible, but faithful 
bonfires blazed ashore, and far away on all 
sides the great lights of the steamer bright- 
ened the white ice-fields against a pall of 
darkness beyond. Groups of passengers 
wandered about the deck, but Bessie alone 
came to keep John company. 

“It looks like rain, John,” said she. 

“Yes. It és ra And do you know 
what a good, copious re'n means with this 
warm wind blowing and the steady shining of 
a glorious sun all these three days? It means 
that you will see your father before morn- 
ing?” 

“You mean we'd get away ?” 

“Yes. We'd get away. The ice is al- 
ready softening about the boat, and the gorge 
above is perceptibly loosening.” 

Bessie seated herself quietly beside him. 

“Could you not tell me to-night, John, of 
your dreadful trip down the ice-drift ? 
you feel no fear?” 

“ Fear ? 
“TI felt a dreadful fear. 
to think, I shuddered.” 

“It was terrible,” said Bessie, 


When I had time 


home and friends—for you must have thought 


you would never see them again—why did | 


you do it?” 

“T thought you people might be hungry 
before the week was over,” said he, laugh- 
ingly. 

“ But, John,” she continued, in low and 
tremulous tones, “ you had so much to give 
up. Did you give no last thought to home 
and friends ?” 

John moved uneasily. 

“ There is a patter of rain on the roof,” 
he said. 

“ You knew you were braving destruction 
when you came, John. Did you not speak of 
your mother, or utter a prayer, or ’’—the tone 


became so low and tremulous that it sounded | 


like a whisper in John’s ear—“ or write— 
write a letter, John, or—”’ 

John stole tremblingly to his feet and 
glanced stealthily toward her face. It was 
hidden by her bent head. He nervously han- 
died the thermometer and thrust his hands, 
all trembling with an undefined fear and 
hope, out into the night-air as if to cool them 
with the rain-drops. 

*“ John,” continued the low voice, now 
sweeter and more tremulous than ever, “I 
have received the letter.” 

** You have received the letter,” murmured 
John, with a bewildering hope—“ you have 
received it!” 

“ Yes,” she said, looking up with a face 
full of the brightest tenderness that John 
could have prayed for; “ there may have been 
a mistake, but—” 

“My letter!” John vaguely reiterated. 
* And you know all—all, Bessie? Ia there 
hope?” 


How the escape-pipes of the stout Chery- 
ble puffed, and how her fires glowed, and her 
wheels clattered, and her great heart throbbed, 
as she moved slowly out of her prison! How 
steadily John stood to the wheel with Bessie 
beside him, and tugged, at one moment this 





Did | 


Yes, indeed,” said he, lightly. | 


softly. | 
“Why did you come, John, giving up your | 





way, and at another that, and sent the old 
Cheryble, now flying by the edges of huge 
rocks, where the waters roared, and now 
shooting straight toward the wooded shore, 
until, as she seemed about to strike, he sent 
her whizzing again out into the ice-fields! 
and how Bessie’s unimprisoned tongue rattled 
along about John, and how cruel he had 


been, and how little she could have liked’ 


that light-headed Fred Erwin, and all that, 
tears, and joy, and mimic scolding, making up 
the rest! and how grandly the little city 
glowed with bonfires and hurrahs when they 
were safely landed ! 


Old Mr. Alden said, when the affair came 
off, that he was glad it was John, though 
Fred Erwin was doing very well nowadays at 
the bank, but he would always believe that 


| the old way of winning a girl was the best. 
** Wrestling - matches or horse-races are | 
best,” said he, “ but I’ve got nothing to say | 


against ice-drifts !” 
Cuartes Gore SHANKS. 





AN EVENING AT THE HOUSE 
OF VICTOR HUGO. 


HERE are few authors whose personality | 


+. leaves so deep an impression upon their 
readers as does that of Victor Hugo. 


uality we catch no glimpse whatever in their 
works. 
manner of man Tennyson was from the clos- 
est perusal of his poems, beginning with his 


| earliest attempt at verse-making and end- 
| ing with his latest idyl ? 
riam ” does the poet unveil his inner self at | 
| all, and there only one phase of his nature. | 


Only in “ In Memo- 


There is no self-revelation in the works of 
Shakespeare. Walter Scott, and, to a certain 
extent, Dickens, are veiled from our view by 
the very perfection of their masks and mimic 
robes. 


ly sympathetic as well. We can construct 
from the works of the two last- mentioned 


writers complete images of the poets them- 
selves, with all their faults and all their gen- | 
ius, all their greatness and all their petty | 


weaknesses. In like manner does he who 
carefully studies the works of Victor Hugo 


become possessed of a self-drawn portrait, the | 


better because most of the outlines in his 
case seem to be unconsciously revealed. His 


patriotism, his enthusiasm, his love for little | 
| And now the shafts of party malice can find 
| no better target than the sorely - wounded 
| heart of France’s greatest living poet, and 


children, his grand, calm patience under trial 
and suffering, are all unveiled to our gaze. 
We learn te know and love the man while 
poring with delight over the pages of the 
poet. The one great creative genius of our 
day grows slowly into being before our gaze 
as a kindly, tender-hearted, noble, and lova- 
ble man—mistaken, it may be, sometimes, but 
never evil and never mean. 

Since the earliest days that I first learned 
to read French with any. degree of fluency, 
my favorite among all modern authors has 
been Victor Hugo—a preference which was 
deepened and strengthened when, in my ma- 
turer years, 1 wept my eyes out over “ Les 
Misérables,” and studied the wonderful ocean- 





| lonely and sorrow-stricken old age. 
| mighty oak that has seen the fair saplings 


There | 
are many celebrated writers of whose individ- | 


Who, for instance, can learn what | 


Byron, ou the contrary, was self-re- | 
| vealing, and so also was Goethe, and intense- 





pictures in “‘ The Toilers of the Sea.” I haye 
pored over every line of his works, I have es. 
sayed. (alas, how vainly !) to translate them, 
They have been the companions of my wan. 
derings, the soothers of many a sad and lone. 
ly hour, and the predilection of my girlish 
years has become the more settled and com. 
prehensive admiration of my later woman. 
hood. I have, therefore, desired always most 
ardently to enjoy the privilege of an intro. 
duction to this one great creative poet of the 
nineteenth century—this only living sovereign 
of the three great kingdoms of literature, the 
novel, the drama, and the lyric poem—so it 
was with the feeling of one about to realize 


| a long-cherished dream that I found myself 


preparing for a visit to Victor Hugo. 

And with my admiration there had come 
to mingle, since my residence in France, an. 
other feeling, namely, that of indignant parti- 
sanship against the manner in which party. 
spirit has led the Legitimist and Bonapartist 
press to attack the great French poet in his 
Like a 


sprung from its sturdy trunk all laid low by 


| the pitiless axe, he stands alone among the 
| graves of his kindred and friends. 


His wife, 
so tenderly loved, so early wedded, to whom 
he addressed his exquisite poems of “La 
Chauve-Souris ” and ‘“ Date Lilia;” the 
young daughters, one lost in the first flush 
of her bridal happiness ; the sons, both of 
whom inherited some portion of their father’s 
genius, have all departed. Gone, too, are the 
friends of his early days—Dumas, his potent 
ally in the fiercely-waged warfare of the ro- 
manticists against the classicists ; Théophile 


| Gautier, the boy who distinguished himself 


at the first representation of “‘ Hernani” by 
appearing in a scarlet-satin waistcoat, and 
with a head of hair reaching below his waist, 
and who died the other day an aged man— 
why, the very list of actors and actresses and 
spectators of those earlier dramas, reads like 
a record of another century: Mademoiselle 
Mars, Mademoiselle Georges, Madame Duval, 
Firmin, Michelet, Bocage, Joanny — ouly 
Frédéric Lemaitre remains, sad spectre of 
his former gifted self, and haunting, like 
melancholy ghost, the boards which he once 
trod as sovereign of the romantic drama. 
Forty-four long years separate the poet from 
the days of his dramatic triumphs — nearly 
half a century. Between his brilliant and 
stormy youth and his laurel-crowned age, 
what years of trial, of hope deferred, of re- 
curring exile, of bereavement and loneliness! 


the greatest novelist that all the passing cen- 
turies have ever given her. It is reported, 
and I believe with truth, that the reason that 
Victor Hugo refuses to allow any of his last- 
finished and as yet unpublished plays to be 
produced upon the French stage, is, that he 
knows the hatred of the anti-Republican party 
would cause them to eagerly seize upon 80 
admirable a chance of wreaking their spite 
upon him, and the failure of the piece would 
be a foregone conclusion. “I will not,” the 
dramatist is reported to have said, “ yield up 
the children of my brain to the mercy of ho 
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tile and partisan fury.” One would have 
thought that the burial of the son he lost a 
few months ago, the last survivor of his im- 
mediate family, would have been a theme sa- 
ered from attack, even from the bitterest and 
most caustic foes of Republicanism and Re- 
publicans. What political journal in the 
sturdiest strongholds of New-England Repub- 
licanism would uplift a voice of mockery or 
warfare did Jefferson Davis go mourning to 
the graveyard behind the bier of one of his 
ebildren ? What Democratic sheet in our coun- 
try would find matter for fury or attack in 
the funeral of the child or wife of Benjamin 
F. Butler? Nay, would not the most ardent 


opponents of the “Ring” have laid down | 
their righteous weapons for an instant had | 
Tweed, in the plenitude of his power, been | 


ealled upon to see the gravestone laid over 
some head beloved by every uncalloused fibre 
in his knavish heart? And how much more 


should not sympathy and silence have taken | 
| and indeed able to come down-stairs, he could 
| not go to sleep to-night, and insisted that his 
| grandfather should come and tell him stories 


the place of ridicule and virulence when the 
mourner was the greatest of France’s living 
anthors—a man illustrious by long years of 


glorious literary achievements, and sacred by | 


the triple egis of genius, of sorrow, and of 
age! Yet, the fact that Francois Hugo was 
interred “ civilement,” that is to say, without 
the rites of the Catholic Church, called forth 
such a storm of sarcasm and opprobrium 
from his father’s politjcal opponents that the 
echoes thereof have hardly yet died away. 
“Rien nest sacré pour un sapeur,” Thérése 
used to sing in the days when she was mak- 
ing the future of L’Alcazar d’Eté, and I be- 
gin to think that the “sapewr” thus cele- 
brated in song was merely a type of the uni- 


versal French nation; for nothing is sacred | 
Lorraine exhibition, and mention was made 


to the French people—not sorrow, nor gen- 


ius, nor womanhood, nor greatness, nor even | 


Divinity itself. Their reverence for earthly 


things is limited to their real feeling for the | 
They do not mock at ma ! 
mére, but the lightest spoken and most care- | 


maternal relation. 


lessly used of all their phrases is “ Mon 
Dieu!” ‘ 

If the younger Hugo, in the fervor of his 
anticlerical feelings, desired to be interred 
without the usual rites of the Catholic 
Church, surely he and his father were alone 
concerned—the matter lay between them and 
their God. The subjéct was, of all others, 
the one most unfit to be made the theme of 
partisan spite and fury. And this virulence 
was peculiarly uncalled for, since for a long 
time past Victor Hugo has lived in strict re- 
tirement. When the younger Dumas was 
elected a member of the French Academy, 
he came forth from his seclusion and at- 
tended the meeting on the day that the elec- 
tion took place, to give, as he said, his vote 
to the son of the brave ally side by side 
with whom he had waged the great literary 
battles of the beginning of the century. So 
many years had elapsed since Victor Hugo 
had assumed his seat as a member of the 
Academy, that the door-keeper refused him 
admittance till assured of his identity, and 
the president, on taking votes, at first passed 
him over, mistaking him for a stranger. 

Victor Hugo at present occupies a suite 
of apartments at No. 21 Rue de Clichy, one 
of the most elevated and airy streets in the 








northern part of Paris, a quarter for which 
he seems to have a particular preference, the 
abode which he has just quitted being at No. 
55 Rue Pigalle, in the same section of the 
city. It is one of the streets that fork off, 
so to speak, from the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin at its junction with the Rue St.-La- 
zare, and it runs up at the left-hand side of 
the Church of the Trinity, a few blocks from 
which is to be found the poet’s abode. On 
giving our names, our party were shown into 
a small sa/on brilliantly lighted and superbly 
furnished with Gobelin tapestry and gilt fur- 
niture, wherein a few other guests were al- 
ready assembled. A charming-looking old 
lady with silver-white hair, Madame Drouet, 
received us and bade us welcome, apologizing 
meanwhile for the temporary absence of the 
poet. 

“His little grandson Georges,” she said, 
“has been very ill with rheumatism of the 
heart, and, though he is now much better, 


till he felt sleepy.” 

“ Happy little child,” I made answer, 
smiling, “to have the author of ‘ Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize’ and ‘Les Misérables’ to tell 
him stories, but I fear that the influence of 
Victor Hugo's stories is to keep one awake 
with intensity of interest, not to put one to 
sleep.” 

After a few inquiries about the little fel- 
low’s condition (he is the last surviving male 
representative of the poet’s line in the later 
generation), we seated ourselves, and the 
conversation became general. Among the 
first subjects of discussion was the Alsace- 


of the lovely portrait of Madame Récamier. 
“T remember having seen Madame Ré- 

camier when she was quite an aged woman,” 

remarked an elderly gentleman present with 


a red ribbon in his button-hole, who, as we | 


afterward learned, was M. Hippolyte Lucas. 


“She was then seventy years of age, and not 
a vestige of her world-renowned beauty re- | 


mained. She was suffering from an affection 
of the eyes, and was forced to wear a green 
shade over them, so that when Chateaubri- 
and, who was so gouty that he could not 
walk, and had to go about in a wheeled chair, 
came up to the side of her sofa, she was 
forced to touch his face before she could 
fully recognize him.” 

“ And I,” said Madame Drouet, “ was in- 
troduced to Madame Tallien when she was 
quite an old woman. She was the Princess 
de Chimay then, and was residing in Belgium, 
but, as the queen was a woman of very strict 
morality, she was not received at court on 
account of her antecedents, though her hus- 
band and her sons had free entrée there.” 

“And did she,” I asked, “retain any 
traces of the loveliness for which she was so 
celebrated in her earlier years ?” 

“Not a particle,” was the answer. “She 
was very stout und rather dumpy-looking— 
what Madame MacMahon will be when she 
grows old. She was horribly dressed, too, in 
an apple-green dress, and a cherry-colored 
turban adorned with a bird-of-paradise.” 








ionable at the court of Louis Philippe,” said 
one of the ladies present. ‘Queen Marie 
Amelia was devoted to them, and so were all 
her maids-of-honor. The Prince de Joinville 
used to say, when the queen’s ladies entered, 
‘Let us make our escape—here come the 
queen’s Turks!’” 

Some one then spoke of the beautiful por- 
trait of Mademoiselle Georges, also on exhi- 
bition at the Palais Bourbon, and the talk 
then drifted to the vanished celebrities of the 
French stage. I asked M. Lucas if Mademoi- 
selle Georges was as beautiful as she is rep- 
resented in Gerard’s charming portrait. 

‘She was very handsome,” he made re- 
ply, “but on too colossal a scale. Every 
thing about her was larger than nature.” 

“ Except,” remarked Madame Drouet, 
“her hands and feet, which were very small ; 
her wrists and ankles also were slender and 
delicately formed.” 

“How did she compare with Mademoi- 


| selle Rachel ?” I asked. 


“Physically, there was no comparison 
possible. It would be like comparing a 
statue of Juno to a delicately-cut cameo.” 

The sad termination of Rachel’s career 
was then alluded to. I was able, from per- 
sonal knowledge, to give some details about 
it. It is not, I believe, generally known that 


| her brother’s avarice was the immediate 


cause of her death. M. Félix engaged the 
Walnut-Street Theatre, in Philadelphia, for a 
series of performances, and was, by the terms 
of his contract, obliged to pay all the ex- 
penses of the establishment, such as lighting, 
warming, ete. The night of the first repre- 
sentation (the play was “ Les Horaces”) the 
weather was bitterly cold, and M. Félix re- 
fused to pay for warming the theatre, con- 
tenting himself with having a fire lighted in 
Mademoiselle Rachel’s dressing-room. From 
this small overheated apartment she came 
out on the cold and gusty stage in her light 
Roman attire; and the next morning she 
was prostrated by an attack of congestion 
of the lungs—the beginning of the end. I 
was present on the occasion, and well re- 
member the freezing coldness of the house, 
and how the ladies among the audience 
muffled themselves in all the furs and wrap- 
pings which they had thrown aside on first 
entering. Some who had come ill provided 
in these respects were attacked with serious 
colds; and one young lady, like the great 
tragédienne herself, caught her death-cold on 
that memorable night, and died of rapid con- 
sumption a few months later, And all for 
the saving of a few dollars! 

A stir, a movement among the guests, and 
all rose to greet the host, who had just en- 
tered. It was with inexpressible interest and 
emotion that I gazed. upon the literary idol 
of so many years, and found the vagve imege 
so long enshrined in my imagination taking 
the shape and substance of. reality. My first 
glance, however, dispelled all my fear of :pos- 
sible disappointment as to the personal ap- 
pearance of the great poet; The fine, ven- 
erable head, crowned with profuse masses of 
snow-white hair; the forehead, massive and 
slightly projecting ; the dark, keen eyes, full 
of fire and expression; the ample, snowy 


“ These birds-of-paradise were very fash- | beard, and, above all, the kindly and benevo- 
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lent expression of the whole countenance, 
combined to make up a picture that more 
than realized the enthusiasm - tinted image 
of my ideal. In one respect he hardly real- 
ized the portrait I had unconsciously sketched 
of him. I had in some way become pos- 
sessed with the idea that he was, like Goethe, 
a very tall man—the mighty mind enshrined 
in a Titanic form—and he is, on the contrary, 
below middle size. But, though not tall, his 
powerful frame, broad shoulders, and massive 
chest, bespeak a physical condition of unusual 
health and vigor. He scarcely looks his age, 
notwithstanding the snowy whiteness of his 
hair and beard. The years have touched “ the 
old man eloquent ” with a kindly hand, strew- 
ing, indeed, their snow upon his brow, but 
neither bowing the strong shoulders nor 
quenching the fires of his lustrous eyes, nor, 
as we all know, enfeebling the grasp of that 
right hand which has wielded the inspired 
pen of genius for so many years. 

The conversation that ensued was ex- 
tremely interesting, though rather too desul- 
tory to admit of a full record being made of 
it. Victor Hugo talks as he writes, with a 
certain calm fervor and eloquence that render 
his lightest words impressive. His voice, 
too, soft, deep, and full in tone, gives weight 
to his slightest utterances. Some mention 
being made of the Colonne Venddme, he 
stigmatized those who had overthrown it as 
“a pack of fools. It is not yet decided,” he 
said, “ what statue shall be placed upon its 
summit. It ought to be a statue of La 
France.” Then some one spoke of the siege, 
and [ asked him about his little grand-daugh- 
ter, the “ Petite Jeanne” so beautifully apos- 
trophized in “ L’ Année Terrible.” 

“ Poor little Jeanne,” he said, “ was then 
very sick, and, indeed, supposed to be dying; 
and it was for that reason that I preferred to 
illuminate her figure rather than that of her 
brother Georges. You know,” he continued, 
with that exquisite tenderness he has always 
shown toward the little children, shining in 
his smile, and softening the deep tones of his 
voice, ‘‘ one always loves best the child that 
is ill. But she is strong and healthy now; it 
is my grandson who is the sufferer at pres- 
ent.” 

Then something was said about his un- 
published works, and he was asked respect- 
ing the new volumes of poetry, “Les quatre 
Vents de |’Esprit,” which are to appear next 
autumn, and which ave to include two new 
dramas from his pen, the “ four winds” being 
the four phases of poetry, Lyric, Epic, Dra- 
matic, and Sarcastic. 

“T have much to do, and many things to 
finish,” he remarked, “and life is passing 
away from me. I have a head stuffed full of 
novels, but shall I ever have time to write 
them? I am seventy-two years old, and the 
end cannot be far off.” 

But, in the interest of literature, I trust 
that the grand old poet may be mistaken, 
and, when I looked at his powerful frame and 
sparkling eyes, I felt assured that years of 
life and literary labor might yet be his. 

Mention was then made of the great bat- 
tles of the romantic school against the clas- 
sic, wellnigh half a century ago. 

“Those who waged those battles with 





me,” said Victor Hugo, “ are all dead; of all 
of them, I alone survive. I feel like a gen- 
eral who, after a battle, should see his army 
lying slain around him, himself the sole sur- 
vivor.” 

I told the poet that I had heard of the 
change of name of the Boulevard Haussmann 
to the Boulevard Victor Hugo, and my regret 
at the subsequent restoration of the old 
name. 

“The Boulevard Victor Hugo,” I said, 
“would have had an international interest. 
Few are the nations that have not possessed 
the works of Victor Hugo, if only through 
the medium of translations, but very few, in- 
deed, are they that know or care any thing 
about Baron Haussmann.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ I was surprised when 
I first entered Paris to see my name inscribed 
upon the walls. That was the work of my 
friends the Parisians, but the Versaillists did 
not suffer it to remain long.” 

The conversation then turned upon that 
universal subject, the weather, and one of 
the gentlemen present asked the poet if he 
had not suffered much from the inclement 
climate of Guernsey during his residence 
there. 

* Not at all,” he answered; “‘on the con- 
trary, the weather was uniformly mild and 
pleasant. My son, in his works on the island, 
has felicitously described it as a perpetual 
April, never too warm or too cold.” 

Iasked him if he had seen there speci- 
mens of the “ pieuvre” of the dimensions he 
had described in “‘ The Toilers of the Sea.” 

“Oh, yes,” he made answer. “ My son 
was once, while bathing in the sea, pursued 
by one, and forced to take refuge in a cave; 
and I saw one killed which had attacked a 
boat, and which measured four feet and a 
half from one extremity of its outstretched 
arms to the other. People blamed me for ex- 
aggeration in my description of the creature, 
but in truth I told nothing about it that I 
did not know from personal observation to 
bea fact; and sub tevid has proved 
that I rather understated than exaggerated 
the truth respecting it.” 

I was happy to be able to impart some 
small particle of evidence respecting the 
vexed question, and I told him that an offi- 
cer of the United States Navy had assured me 
that, when he was stationed in Charleston 
harbor, he had known a cuttle-fish, or “ pi- 
euvre,” seize upon the anchor of a small ves- 
sel, and carry it off down the bay. He seemed 
much interested in this piece of information, 
and asked me several questions respecting 
the locality, the probable dimensions of the 
anchor, and the possible size of the animal. 

“There is a very fine one in the great 
aquarium at Brighton,” remarked one of the 
gentlemen. “ Monsieur, the ‘ pieuvre’ owes 
you a debt of gratitude—you have made it 
fashionable (vous l’avez mis @ la mode).” 

After a little further time spent in con- 
versation, we rose to take our leave, as it was 
growing late. I wish that, in this necessarily 
brief and imperfect record of our visit, I could 
have given some idea of the rare charm of 
the poet’s manner; of the exceeding kindli- 
ness and friendliness wherewith he greeted 
us ; and of the perfect simplicity and lack of 








affectation which characterized his manner 
and his discourse. To use an expressive 
Italian verb, he did not in the least “ peacock 
himself” upon his world-wide renown; nor 
did he seem to fancy, as Tennyson always 
does, that our wish to be presented to him 
was a positive insult to his dignity. On the 
contrary, he seemed gratified at being able 
to confer upon us the pleasure, which we 
ventured freely to express, at being thus ad. 
mitted to pay our respects to him. As I left, 
he raised my hand with graceful French gal- 
lantry to his lips. 

“ Permit me,” I said, “in return, to kiss 
the hand that penned ‘ Les Misérables.’ ” 

And I bent over the hand I held with a 
feeling of reverential admiration that no mere 
prince or potentate could ever have aroused 
in my republican soul. 

“* Monsieur,” I continued, “ often as I have 
visited Europe, you are the first king—you 
the only living sovereign of the three great 
realms of literature—to whom I have ever de- 
sired to be presented.” 

“ Entendez-vous cela!” he cried, turning 
with a smile to Madame Drouet—“ the first 
king—merci bien, madame—merci ! ” 

Kind and noble-hearted old man! With 
the world’s homage at his feet, he would fain 
have persuaded me that my little outburst of 
admiring and enthusiastic reverence had made 
some impression on his mind, And then he 
bade us farewell with the same kindly warmth 
with which he had greeted us, So ended my 
interview with Victor Hugo—an interview 
which had dethroned my ideal picture of the 
great poet, only to enshrine in its place a 
nobler and more lovable reality. Like the trav- 
eler who kneels in prayer before some wayside 
shrine, I had bent the knee before the image 
of a greater and more divinely inspired hu- 
manity than my own, and I went on my way 
strengthened and elevated by the remem- 
brance. 

Here is a translation of one of the poems 
to “ La Petite Jeanne,” the “ Lines to a Child 
lying ill during the Siege :” 

If you continue thus so wan and white ; 
If, one day, behold 


You pass from out our dull air to the light, 
You, infant—I, so old ; 


If I the thread of our two lives must see 
Thus blent to human view, 

I who would fain know death was near for me, 
And far away for you ; 


If your small hands remain such fragile things; 
If, in your cradie stirred, 

You have the mien of waiting there for wings, 
Like to ecme new-fledged bird ; 


Not rooted to our earth you seem to be. 
Tf still, beneath the skies, 

You turn, O Jeanne, on our mystery, 
Soft, discontented eyes |— 


If I behold you, gay and strong no more ; 
If you muse sadly thus ; 

If you, behind you, have not shut the door, 
Through which you came to us; 


If you no more, like some fair dame, I see 
Langh, walk, be well and cay ; 

If like a little soul you seem to me. 
That fain would fly away— 

T'll deem that to this world, where oft is blent 
The pall and swaddling-band, 

You came but to depart—an angel sent 
To bear me from the land. 


Lucy H. Hoors® 
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MY STORY. 
A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY.” 


(From Advance-Sheets.) 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AT CHATEAU-FONTAINE. 


WE have been a week at Chateau-Fontaine, 
and the life of Merdon begins to seem far off 
and unsubstantial. 

I was so very impatient to get away, that, 
at last, I counted the hours; and then I was 
so anxious to be at Chateau-Fontaine again, 
that our slow rate of journeying was very 
tiresome. 

But the doctor said Mrs. Dayrell was 
scarcely fit to travel at all; and, indeed, spite 
of our slow progress, she has been quite ill 
ever since our arrival, and is stil! too tired to 
see any one. I am glad not to see her yet; 
Iwant to wipe out of my memory all that 
happened in those last miserable days—Frank 
Newton’s mistake and Mr. Donald’s folly; 
for, although I am still miserable about it for 
his sake, it was very foolish of him to mis- 
understand me; and then my father’s letter; 
and then, worst of all, Mr. Howard, and the 
certainty that my marriage will be known 
and spoken of. Whenever this remembrance 
comes it brings such a sharp torture, that I 
could almost jump into the Seine to get away 
from it. 

It comes now, and I scamper down-stairs, 
in the hope of meeting with some distrac- 
tion. 

I wrote to Eugéne—dear, dear Eugéne, 
how sweet it is to be in your country again !— 
about a week before we left Merdon, and told 
him we were coming here. Will he come, 
and if he does come what will happen? I 
have resolved to tell him at once about my 
marriage, and he will advise me. I cannot 
tell him in a letter, he might be angry and 
think I had deceived him. Iam sure it is 
better to tell it than to write; what advice 
will he give ? 

If he were to ask me to marry him in spite 
of every thing, I wonder if I could ever be his 
wife? But Eugéne is so clever, he will man- 
age it somehow. I trust all to him. I have 
been trying to find out where the abbé is; 
but madame does not seem to know. Her 
whole anxiety now is how to find Mr. Dayrell, 
and bring him back to his wife. Poor thing! 
if he comes soon I believe she will recover; 
it would be dreadful if she had undergone all 
this fatigue for a false hope. 

As I come down-stairs—not that little 
spiral staircase ; I have a nice, pretty room on 
the same floor as the salon now—I meet Ro- 
salie half-way, She was very civil to me the 
day after our arrival; but I cannot conquer 
my dislike. 

“Aha!”—she grins in such a disagree- 
able way—“ mademoiselle has her hat, she is 
going out early again.” 

I nod, and pass on. Why does Rosalie 
Watch me? What business is it of hers 
Whether I go out early or late? I believe it is 





because her freckles and her light eyelashes 
remind me of a horrid story I once read, that 
after I leave her I shudder, and wish that she 
were not at Chateau-Fontaine. 

I peep into the abbé’s room—I am to use 
it as my study—there is a bright fire there. 
Madame La Peyre talks of getting a professor 
to come over from Rouen and give me les- 
sons, and I think I shall like this. I am sure 
I like the plan of having this dear little room 
all to myself. What long letters I shall write 
tu Eugéne! 

I have been out very: little since I came, 
there has been so much rain and sleet; but 
I have renewed acquaintance with much that 
I saw before. To-day I mean to row myself 
in that dear little boat, or, at least, to sit 
in it. 

Just outside the door, at te top of the 
double flight of steps, I meet Matthieu face 
to face. 

I like Matthieu—he is so civil, and he was 
overpowered with joy when we all arrived at 
Ch&teau-Fontaine. He smiles now in a most 
delighted fashion. 

“Is there something I can do for mam- 
zelle? Will mamzelle tell me if she wants 
any thing?” He stands staring, with his 
mouth open. 

“No, thank you;” and then I pass on 
into the winding path through the shrub- 
bery. 

Instead of going round to the back of the 
chateau, and down to the river, through the 
hanging wood, I believe it is quickest to go 
instead to the place where Eugéne landed 
me, near the concierge’s cottage. 

The old walnut-faced concierge is sitting 
at his door, smoking, and just within the 
cottage I see a nice-looking young woman 
nursing a baby—but I pretend not to see. I 
take a long curve across the grass, which 
carries me well beyond the cottage, with its 
staring white walls and green shutters, and 
find myself at our landing-place under the 
tall trees. How different it all looks! That 
charming, green-suffused atmosphere has van- 
ished with the leaves ; there is a low, leaden- 
colored sky, and the wind cries and rattles 
among the bare boughs overhead; the plank 
is there, but it is useless now, for the little 
thread-like stream has trebled itself in width. 
It is all so changed, that I am chilled and 
troubled. The glow of delight which any 
thought of Eugéne brings is checked for the 
first time since I came here. In the salon, in 
his study, even in the room, where we did 
not speak to one another—I seem to have 
been living with him; and this morning, 
when I saw, at last, a chance of getting down 
to the river, I believe I almost expected that 
he would suddenly appear beside me. I seem 
to care so much more for him than I did at 
Merdon. 

But this chill destroys the illusion. It is 
so long since I heard from Eugéne, that some- 
thing may have happened. He may not be in 
Paris; he may have gone away traveling— 
but then he would have told me so. Did not 
I write to him as soon as our journey to Nor- 
mandy was decided? Ab! my heart grows 
more troubled, and my hope is fainter; there 
is no longer the upspringing life in it which 
seems to bear me above doubt and fear. Has 





he forgotten me, and will he never write to 
me? I shall go on, day after day, waiting 
and expecting, like the poor, forsaken heroine 
of a novel. 

I feel so miserable that I shiver with cold; 
and yet I have wrapped a warm shawl round 
my shoulders. I turn abruptly from the 
river, and walk briskly toward the gate. I 
have not been down into the village. Angé- 
lique has promised to take me, as soon as 
she is less necessary to poor Mrs. Dayrell; 
but I have not seen Angélique for two whole 
days. I fancy Rosalie keeps us apart. She 
answers the bell. She seems to inhabit the 
staircase. I am always meeting her. 

I look lingeringly down the steep road. A 
little dark-eyed boy is loitering just outside 
the gate, picking up small twigs which have 
fallen from the trees. He is startled when 
he sees me, and turns to go back to his vil- 
lage. 

I call to him as he reaches a turn in the 
road ; from this point it goes down, straight 
and steep, and the boy must have a full view 
of any thing coming up it. 

“Can you see the postman coming ?” 

He turns round, sharply. 

“The postman! Mais oui—there he is; 
he will soon have reached the chateau,” 

He points his brown finger beyond where 
I stand, and, as I look back into the park, I 
see a man hurrying along under the trees on 
the opposite side of the concierge's cottage. 
He is going very fast, for he takes long strid- 
ing steps ; I feel sure he has a letter for me, 
and I go back as fast as I can. 

I cannot overtake him. He has already 
reached the winding-in-and-out paths among 
the shrubs, and I lose sight of him. 

All at once I remember the steep, slippery 
grassed hill, and I make for that. It is not 
slippery now as it was in summer-time; the 
ground is sticky, but I get along fast. When 
I reach the terrace, there is no one in sight. 
I am breathless with the haste I have made, 
and I stand panting. A moment after, the 
postman emerges from the mass of shrubs, on 
his way to the house. 

I stop him by a gesture, and he raises his 
cap. 

“Have you a letter for Mise Gertrude 
Stewart?” 

I speak with dignity, though my voice 
comes with a gasp. I will not take this post- 
man into confidence ; I suffered enough with 
old Samuel. 

The postman looks through his letters, 
There is only one for the chateau, and that 
is for Madame La Peyre. 

He passes on, and I stand there sadly 
enough. Was my foreboding true—and has 
Eugéne forgotten me? No; I must not 
wrong him by even a doubting thought. He 
will not write—he will come—he is coming. 
I clasp my hands over my eyes to keep in 
this hope. I may have stood thus for some 
minutes. A shrill titter rouses me, and I 
draw my hands away. Rosalie stands facing 
me; so close, that her freckled forehead is 
within a few inches of mine; her green eyes 
look more malicious than ever. 

“Aha! mamzelle has then seen our 
postman? Ani what does she think of 
him?” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MADAME LA PEYRE’S MYSTERY. 


Ir snows so heavily this morning, that | 


there is not a chance of going out. But I 


am so happy to be in France again, that this | 


weather does not depress me as it would at 
Merdon. Madame La Peyre says the chateau 
is only half the size it was before the revolu- 
tion; but it seems very large to me—it is 
such a quaint, queer, rambling place. I have 


discovered another of those spiral stone stair- | 
cases; so there are three—that one which | 
led down from my bedroom, when I was here | 


before, and that one behind the bookcase in 
Eugéne’s study. I have gone into that study 


several times, but I cannot find the spring. | 


It is. difficult to believe there is a door, the 
books look so even and regular; and I can- 
not inquire of Madame La Peyre, she will ask 


#0 many questions, and perhaps the whole | 


story of Eugéne will come out. 


I could | 


never, never tell that to any one; not be- | 


cause I like secrets, but it seems to me that 
our love is too sacred a thing to talk of. 

We have gone back to French habits here, 
and I seldom see Madame La Peyre till the 
mid-day meal, which they call breakfast. 


I do not feel quite so happy as usual this | 


morning. My sleep last night was haunted 
by a vision of Rosalie. I dreamed that she 
came into the sal/e when we were all seated at 
dinner, and read aloud a letter from Eugéne. 
I woke up in terror, and then fell asleep 
again to dream that Eugéne was married. 

I was glad to see the snow when I looked 
out of window. I did not wish to go out; 
and yet I shrank from another encounter 
with Rosalie. My feeling toward this wom- 
an is ‘perhaps unreal and exaggerated— 
the result of the lonely life of these last 
days; but she makes me uncomfortable. 
Directly she comes into the room, it seems 
as if she changed the atmosphere by her 
presence. I feel sure she would do me a 
mischief if she could. 

Madame La Peyre has so much to see 
after on her return from this long absence 
from the chateau, that some time will pass 
before she can fulfill her promise of taking 
me into the village. 

I miss the dear little church at Merdon. 
I did not like Mr. Tracey’s sermons, but it 
was nice to have a church to go to. I go to 
the little village church here. But then I 
feel a heretic when I am in it, 

The old piano-forte has not improved in 





my absence, but it is better than nothing; | 
and I sit singing till Madame La Peyre sends | 
| pleasure in store for you, my child—a sur- 


to tell me breakfast is served. 


Rosalie grins as she opens the saloon- | 


door to let me pass out. I do not think she 


could smile if she tried—there is something | 
cold and horrible in her face: as I look at | 


her now, I see decided spitefulness in her 
eyes. 

I am so disposed to quarrel with her, that 
the only safety is in silence. 

“Mamzelle is too late,” she says, in a 
teasing, jeering way. 

“Too late for what? 
breakfast ?” 


Is not madame at 


“ But pardon, that is exactly what she is | 


doing, and she waits for mamzelle. It is 
the postman for whom mamzelle is too late 
this morning.” 

I try to look unmoved, but it is useless. 
Rosalie’s hateful face stirs all the blood in 
my body. I turn my face away from her 
peering gray eyes. 

““Mamzelle has then chosen the wrong 
day; the postman has brought nothing yes- 
terday, and to-day he has brought two let- 
ters, and madame has them.” 

I hurry down-stairs with a desperate fear 
at my heart. At the door of the eating-room 
I pause for reflection. 

Why should I be so frightened; even if 
the letter is from Eugéne. madame will not 
read it, and Iam not obliged to show it to 
her. 





| 


Already she guesses that I care for | 


him, but at @resent she need not know how | 
| much; she and Rosalie are quite different. 


Madame La Peyre would never be unkind or 
betray me to Captain Brand. I will let 
things take their course; I will be quite 
open, I will have no more secrets, and then 
Rosalie cannot spy on me. 

Madame gave me an arch look when I 
went in; but Angélique stood beside her. 

“Why, where do you hide yourself, An- 
gélique?” I said. “I have scarcely seen 
you since we have been here. How is Mrs. 
Dayrell ?” 

“She is better, and she wishes to see 
mademoiselle ; but mademoiselle will not let 
her talk much ”’—Angélique gave me a glance 
full of warning—“ she is so weak that she 
should hardly speak at all.” 

“You had better stay in the room then, 
you dear old fidget, and regulate the number 
of words we speak.” 

Angélique smiled in that grave fashion in 
which I always feel a reproof. 

“Tt is,” she went on, as if speaking to 
herself, “that my poor madame is so full of 
expectation that she cannot rest or sleep 


with enjoyment, and every little thing which | 


excites her makes her so tired.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





it hoarse and rough? I hear the sound my- 
self; no wonder they look at me with deep- 
ened interest. 

“Did you, then, expect a letter?” says 
madame; there is such a provoking con. 
sciousness in her face. If she were a safe 
confidante, and if she were alone, perbaps I 
could confess all to Madame La Peyre; but 
Angélique must never know about my cor- 
respondence with Eugéne. I cannot lose 
her good opinion. I fear she has never 
thought so well of me since I told her about 
Mr. Donald. 

Madame gets tired of waiting for an 
answer, so she goes on speaking: “ Perhaps 
the letter should be for you; but you must 
forgive the writer. He had to ask my per- 
mission to come here, and he may have 
wished to take you by surprise; but then 
young men and old women do not always 
judge alike.” 

I wish Madame La Peyre would speak 
out. Is it Eugéne who is coming? Oh, 
yes, it can be no one else. I yield to the 
dear certainty, and turn away to hide my 
face. 

Now the secret of his silence is explained, 
He has not writien because he wishes to 
take me by surprise; my heart beats so fast 
that I cannot speak. 

“ Bat you do not ask when your visitor is 
coming, my little one. I am so glad you look 
so well. I begin to think, Gertrude, that the 
air of Normandy suits you better than Devon- 
shire did.” 

A sudden chill falls on me. Why does 
madame speak of Devonshire? Does she 
mean Frank Newton? And yet she knows 
nothing. Mrs. Dayrell’s illness absorbed us 
all so much, and after that the preparations 
for departure, that I never had need or oppor- 
tunity to tell Madame La Peyre of Frank 
Newton’s message, or about Mr. Donald. 

I believe there was no need, for Mr. New- 
ton left his card a day or two afterward, to 


| inquire for Mrs. Dayrell, and to say that he 


“But have you not any fresh news?” I 
looked from Angélique to Madame La Peyre. | 


“Not yet; but Gertrude”—she touched 


one of the letters on the table—“I have at | 


length news from my brother the abbé, and 


he promises to take means and find out Henri | 


and to bring him to Barbara, and when the 
Pére Alphonse undertakes to do any thing it 
will be done if it is possible.” 

“Then we shall soon see Monsieur 
PAbbé ?” I felt in a glow of delight. 

“ Yes, I hope so. 
look!” she smiled. 


Why, how pleased you | 
“T must tell him what a | 


friend he has in you; but I have another | 


prise.” 

Madame and Angélique were 
anxiously at me, and 
Peyre’s eyes turned to the other letter which 
lay before her. 

I make an effort to speak coolly. 
come to a crisis, and I must get through it 


| the best way I can; no one here has any 


real control over me. 
“Ts that letter for me, madame ?” 


| your face. 


was going to travel. Is he traveling in Nor- 
mandy, and is he coming to ask me to marry 
him ? 

“Who is this visitor, madame?” I say, 
impatiently. “I do not want visitors; un- 
less, indeed, it is your brother.” 

“My brother will come all in good time” 
—she laughs, in her soft, pleasant way ; but 
I cannot even smile, every nerve is tingling 
with impatience—“ but I do not understand 
you, Gertrude, you are so changeable ; just 
now you looked so pleased, as if you guessed 
at your visitor, and I was glad to see you look 
happy, my child; but now there is a cloud on 
What makes you so whimsical, 


| little one?” 


looking | 
then Maidame La | 


I have | 


All this while Angélique has kept silence; 
now she takes a dish of fish, and hands it to 
me. They are little fish, fastened in a bundle, 
and I do not like them; but I feel embar- 
rassed, so I take some on my plate. 

“T am hungry, I suppose, madame.” Hav- 
ing said this, I feel bound to eat the nasty 


| little fish. 


What | 


an absurd organ is a voice !—why cannot it | 
be the same under all circumstances—why | 
must shyness or agitation of any kind make | 


I glance up suddenly. Angélique is look- 
ing at Madame La Peyre in a very deprecat- 
ing manner. 

“T will go and see how madame is,” she 
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says; “and then I will come back for made- 
moiselle.” 

Madame La Peyre places the letter before 
me; but she is certainly very childish, she 
put it face downward. 

“You would not guess before Angélique, 
Gertrude, but you might have trusted her. I 
tell La Mére Angélique all my secrets. Now 
Ishall leave you to read the letter by your- 
self. I must go and give orders to Rosalie 
to prepare a room.” 


I waited till she had gone, and then I | 
turned the letter over with a shrinking dis- | 


like; something in her last words had taken 
away all hope, and had told me the truth. 


Yes, there was the clear, firm handwriting | 
I expected to see, and, when I opened the | 
Iam | 


letter, the signature “ George Brand.” 
caught ina trap. I had decided to write to 
Captain Brand, and tell him the truth; but, 


then, I wanted first to see Eugéne again, and | ¢é 
learn from him how I was to act; and, if | 
Captain Brand had waited a little longer, I | 
should have seen Eugéne and told him the | 


whole truth, as I can never write it, and I 
should have known what to do. 
he has told me where to send a letter. He 
has left Paris by this time. 

The only hope is that he is on his way 
here with the abbé. Something may delay 
Captain Brand. If he is delayed, he will 
meet Eugéne here; it will be terrible for me 
to see them together, but it must bring about 
my freedom. I have never acknowledged 


Captain Brand as my husband. There is no 


sin in my love for Eugéne. 

I read the letter, and put it down with a 
troubled face. 

He will come to-day. He says it so posi- 
tively, and I see that he cares more for me 
than I thought he did. I seem to be con- 
stantly in his thoughts. It is foolish to him- 
self, and very tormenting to me, that we should 
meet again. I am rejoiced to see that he can 
only stay three days; I shall get away from 
him as much as possible, and, as soon as he 
leaves, I will write and tell him every thing, 

I feel freer, more courageous here than I 
did at Merdon. Eugéne seems nearer, partly 
because there is so much to remind me of 
him, and also because I live in a daily expecta- 
tion of seeing him. I wish Madame La Peyre 
would let me read that dear old abbé’s letter, 
There must be something about Eugéne in it, 
{do not know why I called the abbé dear— 
he was a veritable dragon when I was here 
before. 

“ Mademoiselle ! ” 

It is the squeaky voice of Matthieu, and 
he is standing looking at me with a most ri- 
diculous expression of countenance. I am 


not sure that Matthieu can be said to have a | 
I think it is rather a face with | 


countenance. 
features on it; his head is on one side, his 
lipless mouth is wide open, making circular 


grooves at each corner, and his dull, leaden | 
eyes are fixed on me with a look in them | 


that is indescribable in its want of expres- 
sion. 

“What do you want?” 

I begin to think I dislike French servants ; 


there is so much more freedom in their ways | 


than in those we are used to. 





There is no | 
time now, and I cannot write to Eugéne till | 





| Jack! 
| you to be one so long as my voice is a power 
| in the councils.” 


“Pardon, mademoiselle, but it is the sick 
lady, Madame Dayrel!, who demands her. It 
is the Mére Angélique who has come to tell 
me this. Dame, I was sound asleep.” 

He laughed as if it were an achievement 
to be sound asleep so early in the afternoon, 
but I felt disgusted. All the women in the | 
chateau worked hard; only this lazy fellow 


took his ease, and left his work to be done by | 


others. 
“Very well; you can go and tell Angé- 
lique I am coming.” 





AMERICAN SUMMER 
RESORTS. 


I. 
NEWPORT. 


ACK,” asked Helena, “ among our pos- 
sessions, have we a villa at New- 
port?” 

“No,” returned Jack, after a moment’s 
hesitation—* no, I think we have not?” 

“ Not even a cottage ?” 

“They both come under the same head, 
heart o’ the rose. No, we own neither a 
rafter nor a foot of earth in that terrible and 
forbidding place—” 

“ Sir ! ”» 


“Those were well-considered epithets, my | 


dear. ‘They fell, if you will but remember, 


from the lips of a man whose income is but | 
a few thousand, and before whose eyes, es- 


pecially in the summer-time (the soft and per- 
fumed atmosphere of that season seems most 


favorable to the existence of the thing), there | 


constantly walks the spook—expense. At 
Newport, he maintains, this apparition is 
more active and has a more corporeal nature 
than it has in Saratoga or in Florida, in the win- 
ter. In either of these last two places its na- 
ture is timid. It may be teased or bullied 
into a pacification; but, in Newport, it is 
rampant. It leads one on, a smiling ghost, 
causing one to see pictures of Delight mount- 
ed behind a four-in-hand, or dining from the 
productions of an imported cook, or contem- 
plating his sea-view, his bric-d-brac, his Eliza- 
bethan villa, with its. ornamental chimney- 
pots, and so on; and then, having drawn its 
victim far from pecurity, it pounces upon him, 
turns him upside down, shakes his pockets 
out, and then throws the useless husk aside, 
and turns to smile once more. I know it, 
I’ve trembled before it, and have felt the 
stings that live in its eyes, and the withering 
breath that issues from, its nostrils. Ex- 
pense! © thou Father of Grief, why dost 





thou scorch the cliffs, and downs of incom- 


| parable Aquidneek, and cover its soft and 


gentle scenes with pitch and burning stones ?” 

“J—I suppose, then,” said Helena, in a | 
fright, “ that we cannot go to Newport ?” 

“ Why, yes, we’ve been invited, you know, 
by Tommy Davids ; and, then, there are the 
hotels. We can go to an hotel.” 

“ What, and be ‘transients?’ No, never, 
Never will I be a transient, or permit | 


“ Ah, then, the case is indeed hopeless. 
We can’t say to Davids, ‘Open your halls, | 


and set forth your bread and wine, for we 
come ;’ neither can we go to a public house, 
and pay for our entertainment. I see no way 
out of the difficulty.” 

“ But would you consent that I should be 
classed as a ‘ transient,’ Jack—a person with- 
out responsibility ; one watched by the por- 
ters, the runners, the house -keepers, the 
chambermaids, the waiters, the private detec- 
tives, lest she carry away her luggage in par- 
cels, with a view to decampment without 
payment of her bills? Frankly, now” (you 


| should have seen her put out her hands), 


“ would you wish me to be paraded to a cor- 
ner table in a dining-hall, and served by @ 


| waiter that, like a horse, they are ‘ break- 


ing?’ Would you be entirely satisfied were 


| I sent, five or six times a day, into the fifth 
| story, where the carpets are made of drugget, 


and where they lodge the nurses? Would it 
arouse further admiration of me were you to 
see me branded by implication in the daily 


| press as one of those that are living upon the 
| very fringe of the mantle of grace (!); who 
| are only half solvent ; 


who form the tares 
and stubble of the crop of paying summer 
visitors ; of whom the allusions of the very 
hackmen and sweepers are filled with disdain 
and contumely ? Say, Jack, would you permit 
the word ‘ transient ’"—a word associated in 


every mind with a milk-maid’s blush, with a 


breeze upon a pool, with—with the taste of 
peppermint—to be coupled with the name of 
your wife?” 

» “Certainly not,” returned Jack. “We 
will submit to nothing,of the kind; we will 
stay at home, where, in the security of our 
house (small though it be), we can command 
respect.” 

It is not possible, however, for any one who 
has ever passed a week in Newport not to strain 
every nerve to visit it again. It and all its be- 
longings—its high cultivation, the elegance 
of its houses and gardens, the softness of the 
grateful ocean-air, the breadth and slopes of 
its beaches, the ruggedness of its shores, and 
the character and stamp of the people—con- 
tain that quantity that generates in the most 
careless of visitors a curious regard, and in 
the most observant of those that yield it a 
yearly quantum of their days an affection 
that is deep and lasting. Perhaps the thought 
that is most grateful with one who strolls 
through the shaded and finely-kept streets, 
and finds himself perpetually surrounded as 
he proceeds by the products of great wealth 
and excellent taste, may be: “ All this is like- 
ly to last, to withstand the encroachments of 
that spirit of transformation which seems to 
develop out of every thing that is established 
in this fevered land.” is 

Helena was never weary of wandering on 
the, cliff-path, that sinuous foot-road that 
winds on for miles‘just at the edge of the 


| rugged land on the eastern side of the island. 


It begins at the beach, and travels along 
up-hill and down-dale, always across the sea- 
edge of the lawns, sometimes losing itself 
for the moment upon the surface of bold 
rocks, and sometimes passing through clouds 


| of shrubbery and parterres of flowers. On 
| the right, as one goes toward the south, are 


the richest villas, each set in the midst of a 
generous glebe, and surrounded by the finest 
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trees and the greenest carpets of grass. On 
the left is the sea. It stretches away to the 
south, a blue expanse, glittering in the rays 
of the sun, and unbroken save here and there 
by a white or yellowed sail, bending gently 
before the wind. So calm does the water 
seem that, but for the hollow roar beneath 
the foot-path, one might fancy it dead, and 
that its terrible pulse had stopped its beat- 
ing. On the right hand is the calm and ver- 
dant land ; on the left, the tranquil water, si- 
lent and refulgent ; above, the limitless azure 
sky, from whose recesses there breathes the 
soft and cooling wind ; while, at the foot, the 
waters rush upon the tinted rocks, and, while 
moaning and hissing, toss up their spray, as 
if a tempest were at their backs. 

All along this line of contact is a line of 
strife. One gazes off upon a scene of abso- 
lute peace, yet the air is laden with roars, 
and flecks of spray dash up and fall about 
the feet. 

Helena always sat herself down in her 
muslins upon the fragrant grass, and gazed 
and breathed to her heart’s content. From 
the beach to the northward, with its glaring 
sand, its three lines of emerald breakers, and 
its multitude of carriages and bathers, her 
eyes would wander to the east and would rest 
upon a bandred acres of smoothly-swelling 
uplands, whose surface was covered with 
strips of green, and dotted with lofty mounds 
of yellow hay. These had an inexpressible 
charm for her, and she said one day: 

“Were I English, I think I might call 
them the ‘ Downs,’ Indeed, they remind me 
of England, and of all my worn-out histories 
of that half-fabled land. Did not Cesar mar- 
shal his legions on the Downs? Are not 
Landseer’s sheep and cannon lying upon the 
Downs? I think so. And do not all English 
girls wander upon the Downs and gather 
primroses ? And was it not ‘ Off the Downs 
the fleet lay moored?’ or was it ‘Jn the 
Downs?’ I’ve forgotten. At any rate, the 
Downs—the flowery and poetic Downs—are 
in my heart, and I wish—well—either that I 
were English, or that we had ‘ Downs’ of our 
own.” 

This maiden, so full of sentiment, and so 
radiant in the presence of natural beauties 
elsewhere, invariably takes a tempering upon 
her fervor at Newport. She never claps her 
hands there, and never cries aloud, and never 
speaks without uttering a fancy or a scrap 
of wisdom. To be sure, her love for grace 
and romance does not materially abate, yet 
there is added to it a semi-pedagogic element 
which spoils its enjoyable bloom. 

She has a sterling fancy for that bit of 
rough coast that is called “ Purgatory "—a 
dismal and resounding cleft in the rocks east 
of the “ Downs,” and, upon seeing it, she al- 
ways feels stimulated to develop a theory for 
its existence founded upon principles of geol- 
ogy. While she sits and gazes at the gorge 
from its rear, and dreams over the brilliant 
strip of far-off sea that is to be seen between 
its gloomy walls, she gannot help looking for 
Stratifications and dips, and, with the help of 
volumes from the Redwood Library, she com- 
piles a reason for this apparent freak, and 
delivers it to all her friends in a tone of re- 
sponsibility, until the succeeding season en- 





courages her to go still deeper in the lore of 
rocks, when she again petrifies us with sub- 
tile reasons and revolutionary conjectures. 

It:is so, too, with the Old Mill. Does Hel- 
ena think that it is an old mill? Not she. 
She lingers about it in secret, and the rising 
of the moon always develops in her breast an 
irresistible desire to behold it once again. 
She deplores the octagonal iron fence that 
surrounds it, and that leaves it but a scrimp 
space for its shadow. In connection with the 
legends with which her active fancy has in- 
vested the sturdy structure, she cultivates an 
archeologic feeling in regard to it, and she 
has the building habits of all the tribes of 
Northmen tilted upon her tongue. It is her 
delight to catch a fresh stranger, one whose 
mind is free and without bias, and to present 
him severally the claims of an Ethelard and 
of General Benedict Arnold. She induces 
him to offer a modest belief that the latter 
claimant had the better title to the honor of 
building the structure, when she turns about, 
and says, with a true Boston smile of pitying 
indulgence : 

“ Pardon: me, I assure you that you have 
permitted yourself to be misled. Allow me 
to correct you. In the year 1006, when, as 
you probably know—,” etc. She then de- 
stroys the stranger’s fancy as she would 
crush a lump of sugar under her heel, and 
establishes her own opinion like a rock. 

It is to be regretted that a ban has been 
put upon bathing at Newport, for in conse- 
quence of it just so much amusement has 
been deducted from the gazer’s stock. of 
pleasure. One now has to put up with a very 
small beach of nurses and youngsters, with 
here and there a “ person” who swims ad- 
mirably, and who does not dodge his break- 
ers. The old spectacle of a fair three hun- 
dred persons of both sexes, and all shapes, 
statures, and hues of dress, disporting madly 
in the white froth and the green water, or 
standing, dripping and reflecting, upon the 
glittering sands, will not again be seen until 
Newport earns for herself the right to claim 
a share of the vast patronage of “ transients ” 
that now flows elsewhere. 

Whether this will be done or not it is un- 
safe enough to predict, but nothing can be 
more clear than that Newport possesses few 
other than imaginary attractions for those 
who fiy to the Eastern coasts or to the North- 
ern lakes and hills for their annual recrea- 
tions. It possesses no show-places, to use 
an advertiser’s phrase, neither has it any nat- 
ural beauty of a nature sufficiently dramatic 
to tempt one aside from the path that he has 
laid out ; and the two or three beaches where 
one may bathe are small, and not of the very 
best description even then. A flood of travel 
is not to be magnetized by so mild an attrac- 
tion as an equable and delightful atmosphere, 
or by a fine savor of antiquity, or by an ele- 
gance which is given for view at a respectful 
distance, but not granted for popular use. 
Therefore, if Newport would prosper as a 
watering-place, as it is now prospering as a 
place of resort, pure and simple, it must pro- 
vide what people readily find elsewhere—ho- 
tels by the shore, quick methods of transport 
from the larger cities, and a variety of pleas- 
ures peculiar to the locality—not racing: 


~ with the eyes of a simple looker-on. 





grounds or yachting-courses necessarily, but 
opportunities to make short and inexpensive 
excursions by land and water, or perhaps 
some development of the barbecue idea which 
may suit finer tastes than those too often in- 
dulged at present. 

But very possibly Newport is quite con- 
tented, after all, to hold its own in its own 
way, and to preserve itself from the disturb- 
ances that would arise from an influx of those 
thousands that only wished to gaze and to 
frolic, and then to fly. 

This is the ground that Helena maintains. 

“Why,” she asks,- with an air that in 
some way reminds one of a Greek matron 
chiding her enemy, the conquering general, 
for carrying off her boys—‘“ why should 
Newport aspire to possess the peculiar glo- 
ries of Long Branch or of Saratoga? Has 
she not distinctive and ‘ paying’ features of 
her own that render her sufficient unto her- 
self? Need one in purple cry for bawbles ? 
Is it a—” 

“ Sh-h-h-h—enigmas, Helena!” 

Enigmatic or not, it was clear enough in 
her own mind, and she was accustomed to 
declare that, were she a landholder or a 
house-owner, she would be as jealous of the 
character of all grounds far and near as of 
her own. 

When she walked upon the closely- 
cropped lawns of her friends’ grounds, and, 
looking off over the sunlit tree-tops, saw the 
shining roofs of other splendid dwellings, I 
believe, upon my word, that her heart was 
fuller than it ever was in the gorges of the 
White Mountains or the valleys of the Vir- 
ginia rivers. The cupolas, the ornamented 
balustrades, the half-seen fagades with their 
balconies and porches, seemed to arouse in 
her a deeper feeling of pleasure than could 
the grandest effects of Nature. I know that 
she does not estimate the delights of wealth 
too highly, also that she has not a grain of 
snobbishness in her composition. Yet she 
falls down before beauty and elegance when 
mankind has had a hand in its production, 
and remains upon her face for a long time. 

A glistening landau, with large horses 
and liveried and well-trained men, always 
makes her drive a period of thorough enjoy- 
ment, and she sits with a straightened back 
and with a Boston expression * upon her 
face. 

She gazes upon the huge and often curi- 
ous country-houses, with their high-peaked 
roofs and their broad piazzas, upon their 
hedges, and winding paths, and dark-green 
copses, and upon their terraces and balus- 
trades, with an eye of an owner rather than 
When 
she skirts the water upon Ocean Avenue 
with her horses thrown into a rattling trot, 
the yellow dust blowh landward by the steady 
wind from the shining sea, she looks up at 
the stone villas upon the distant rocks, and 
off toward the umbrageous streets and ave- 
nues to the east, with a: feeling very like an 
ecstasy. A fort-day isa joy toher. It isa 





* A Boston expression is one marked by a se- 
rene and marble yet gracious repose of the feat- 
ures. It is generated by consciousness of the pos- 
session of actual knowledge of roots and primal 
causes. 
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day when the “ cottagers” are permitted to 
drive within the frowning walls of Fort 
Adams, and listen to the music of the Gov- 
ernment band stationed there. There is al- 
ways a fine hurly-burly upon the drive-ways 
of the great parade, and the huge walls echo 
with the neighing of horses, the rattle of sil- 
vered harnesses, the grinding of heavy 
wheels, and the laughter and chat of men 
and maidens in the intervals of the music. 
Helena regards this as a modern Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and she is fond of estimating 
how mueh the world of “ youth, beauty, and 
fashion ’’ would lose, were the gallant officers 
some fine day to suddenly close the gates 
and to put all the hopeless maids and ma- 
trons within to the bloody sword. 

There are a few pages in her diary that 
may well be transmitted to print, so long as 
I have already made free with her hints and 
conjectures : 

“Do I find that I am enjoying Newport 
more than I did last season ? 

“Yes, I do find so. I should indeed be 
unappreciative did I not recognize anew the 
subtile and tender ministerings of this cli- 
mate to my ailing body. Days and days and 
weeks and weeks of sunny sky, moist, soft 
air, and genial warmth! Even the fogs, that 
now and then float in to distract monotony, 
wre full of delicious sea-odors, and are with- 
out that penetrating chill that makes one 
tremble so like an aspen on the eastern 
coasts. And the birds—ah! shall [ ever 
hear enough of their singing? Where in the 
North we stop and wonder at the chirping 
of the sparrows in the early spring, and lis- 
ten now and then to the warbling of the 
thrushes and finches, here in the midsummer 
all day long the glades and copses are mu- 
sical with trills and quavers rendered with 
a gladness that almost makes one sing in 
response. ; 

“T find more sweet and gentle faces at 
Newport than ever before. There is more re- 
pose, more quietude, The trees are growing 
larger and broader (almost miraculously), and 
the houses are becoming more dark, and they 
seem to be settling down most manfully into 
their fight against time. Even the waves of 
the sea look heavier, and I think their roar 
has more tone than it ever had. 

“ Old Trinity, the Round Tower, the Perry 
Statue, the Spouting Rock, the aged and te- 
dious Dumplings, the Purgatory, the Paradise, 
this scanty handful of stars that shine in the 
diadem of Newport, have to my eyes taken 
ona fresh brilliancy, and I think that I could 
atart out over again as in days of old” (two 
years before.—7ranscriber), “and make their 
round with the greatest ardor. Still, I feel 
after all that I have become an habituée. I 
do little now but shop in ancient Thames 
Street, go to archery-meetings, write epigram- 
matic notes, lunch, study my music, drive, 
dine, and tea, and make echoes after the man- 
ner of the Echo Club. Few people do more. 
Some play at philanthropy with a few over- 
petted unfortunates in the town, and some 
are already lotting upon bazaars for the ap- 
proaching winter. 

“After all, what I most enjoy is dinner. 
A dinner at Newport is something greatly to 
my mind,” 





I think she was right there, for I recall 
that when she appeared at certain tables she 
was radiant beyond measure. Her last din- 
ner was at the house of a dear friend, and 
she was led out by a Cambridge professor, a 
gentleman who had gone pretty deep into 
German belles-leltres, but who was chatty 
and lively to the last degree. Helena sailed 
through the partly-darkened parlor, looking 
in her long white dress like a swan leaning 
against the side of a portly bear. The table 
was wide, and, when the dessert came, it was 
covered with silver and magnificent glass. 
There were twenty people sitting about the 
oblong board, ten good men with tremendous 
bosoms, and ten fair women with graces in- 
numerable. 
which opened from top to bottom toward the 
sea. The moon arose as the sun went down, 
and, as we sat almost in silence, the first few 
rays of the new mistress trembled over the 
sills and crept across our faces. Then came 
a flood of radiance, and the professor said 
something from Grillparzer to Helena, who at 
once corrected a word that he had misquoted, 
then repeated it to Jack as in duty bound, 
and with the tenderest air. 


From without there came the low and tune- | 


ful murmur of the waves as they beat upon 
the rocks at the foot of the cliffs, and also 
the whispering of the leaves of the glittering 
shrubs upon the lawns. Far off was the 
ocean, divided by the broad glow of the ris- 
ing moon, and its wide fields, resplendent un- 
der this whitening brilliance, arose and fell 
like a sea of metal. The soft air, soft beyond 
the power of tongue to describe, laden with 
the perfume of roses, floated in from the wide 
gardens and subdued us where we sat idly 
turning the stems of our glasses or idly re- 
peating the lines that arose most naturally to 
our lips. Our maid came out finally with her 
verse-catching. I watched her face, covered 
as it was by the full glow of the moon, and I 
never thought her more lovely. Her eyes 
were suffused, her lips trembled as the syl- 
lables passed them, and the best of her na- 
ture was at the surface. I knew that she was 
happy, and I also knew that her love for New- 
port had another strong nail implanted in it. 
So it proved, for she said as much as we 
then sauntered home, still under the moon 
and still within the sound of the sea. 
“Zounds!” cried Jack, “ the young woman 
is being spoiled. Let us take her into the 


country.” 
Apert F. Wessrer. 





THE OLD SONG. 


LITTLE feast, a little fast, 
A little hour of play ; 
A little caught, a little cast— 
So runs the world away! 


A little maid, a little yes, 
A little wish ’twas “‘ nay;” 
A little weeping in the night— 
So runs the world away ! 


* A little wind, a little snow, 
A little time to stay ; 
A little thought of former years— 
So runs the world away ! 





There were four long windows } 





CONRAD’S LOVES. 


GREAT, strapping, muscular fellow was 
Conrad Midburger, and he was admitted 
to be the best dancer and swordsman in the 
village. His complexion was darker than that 
of most of his neighbors, for there was a tradi- 
tion of Magyar blood in the family, and his 
face was by no means lacking in intelligence 
of a merry and peaceful sort. 

The village itself had a look of having 
been finished long ago; but a “reader of 
men” might have looked at Conrad, if he saw 
him there, and said: 

“ But that fellow’s only half done yet. He 
doesn’t half understand himself. Pity there’s 
nothing in this sleepy valley to wake him up.” 

If, however, the process of waking up was 
to imply any sort of shaking, there had been 
little enough of that in the life which Conrad 
had thus far led. The greatest events of the 
outside world had been only as storms on the 
ocean, sending hardly a ripple of their uproar 
into the little land-locked cove of the old, dull 
village. 

Gottlieb Midburger, Conrad’s father, with 
his old crony and partner, Franz Hoferdahl, 
had made and mended watches in the same 
dingy and time worn shop where their fathers 
had filed and hammered before them ; and one 
life was as like another, and about as unvary- 
ing as the ticking of the fat-faced timepieces 
behind the cobwebs in the shop-window. 

Just now, however, as if the course of Na- 
ture were being disturbed, various ripples were 
beginning to come. Rumors there were, for 
instance, that the king, ‘“‘ God preserve him!” 
was preparing to fight a war with somebody, 
and that all young heroes like Conrad Mid- 
burger would soon be needed for the army. 

Stranger still, and utierly unaccountable, 
considering his time of life, old Franz Hofer- 
dahl had caught the emigration fever, and 
made up his steadfast mind to join the great 
German tide that sets perpetually toward the 
shores of America. Already he had sold 
whatever he had to sell, except his big pipe, 
his flute, and his daughter Christine, for these 
he intended taking with him to the Western 
Eden. 

“Perhaps,” thought the villagers, “it’s 
not so strange for old Franz as for some of 
us. He’s been lonely since his wife died, and 
then he was a great traveler in his younger 
days.” 

That was true enough, for Franz Hofer- 
dahl had been even to Berlin, and America 
could not be so very much beyond. 

The old man had sold his share in the 
shop to his friend Gottlieb, and had made as 
good bargains as he could for his house and 
movables; but none of his anxious neigh- 
bors knew exactly how much of ready cash he 
took with him when he and his weeping Chris- 
tine set out upon their long pilgrimage. 

Christine wept, indeed, as if she meant to 
ruin her pretty blue eyes entirely ; for the lit- 
tle old village had been very dear to her, and 
her mother’s grave was there. If there were 
other reasons for her sorrow, Christine kept 
them to herself; albeit she may have won- 
dered why one person, at least, had not asked 
her a question or so concerning them. 
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As for Conrad Midburger, he had said 
good-by, with all the rest, to his father’s old 
friend, and to the tearful Christine; and he 
had rubbed his great black eyes, afterward, 
in a way that looked as if the whole thing 
was a good deal of a dream to him. If it 
was, there was no help for it, since Christine 
and her father were far enough away before 
he woke up. 

Nevertheless, when Conrad missed, day 
after day, the accustomed form of old Franz 
in the shop, as well as the cheery voice of 
Christine Hoferdahl calling her father home 
to dinner, the expression of his face would 
change, at times, and one would almost have 
said he was beginning to think. 

Not quite so much as that, perhaps—at 
least, not yet; but pretty soon Conrad’s eyes 
took note of a growing difference in the ways 
and seeming of old Gottlieb Midburger him- 
self. Just what it was would have been hard 
to say; but, by degrees, the old man came to 
neglect his pipe, and then his glass of beer, 
and then his work; and, finally, he took to 
his bed, and died; and the neighbors said, 
almost with one accord, that “Franz Hofer- 
dahl bad broken his old friend’s heart by go- 
ing away.” 

“ Broken his heart!” said Conrad to him- 
self. “But he did not break mine! And I 
have a heart, too—I can feel it beat. And I 
loved old Franz, and I loved my father, very 
much; and I feel as if I could ery all day, if I 
were not so very big a man.” 

The strongest evidence that Conrad had a 
heart, however, was yet to come. As the 
days went by, after his father’s death, the 
shop, and every thing in it and about it, be- 
came utterly distasteful to him. Day after 
day he sat down by the bench and tried to 
work; but the very ticking of the watches 
was insufferably oppressive, while again and 
again he started up and dropped his file or 
his hammer in renewed astonishment at the 
continued absence of those two old men. 

“If only Christine would come,” he said 
to himself, “and call old Franz home to din- 
ner!” 

But she did not come, and the silence and 
foneliness grew more and more irksome; and 
80 when, by-and-by, a good customer oppor- 
tunely made his appearance, Conrad Midburger 
almost gladly closed with his offer to purcbase 
the shop and the house. He sold, too, every 
thing else that his father had left him, except 
the old man’s pipe, and sword, and the medal 
his father before him had won in the old wars 
with the French. Neither did Conrad, any 
more than Franz Hoferdahl, tell any of his 
neighbors how great or how small was the 
golden store he found himself péssessed of ; 
but the Midburgers had been a careful, sav- 
ing, and close-mouthed race for generations. 

And when the sales were all completed, 
and the transfers duly made, and Conrad stood 
in the moonlight, one fine spring evening, and 
gazed at the home that was no longer his, he 
Said to himself : 

“TI think I could almost bieak my heart 
now, after all, for I did love that house, and I 
loved the shop; but I could not stay there 
with the empty places. There were too many 
Voices there that did not speak. That was it. 
But what shall I do now?” 





Conrad’s question was answered for him 
by the great French emperor and by the king; 
for Napoleon had determined, in his old age, 
that he must fight the Germans; and so a 
great many quiet people had to march away 
from their homes to be shot at, without the 
wisest man in the village being abie to give 
them a good reason. 

It was a sad thing for many, but Cenrad 
Midburger felt as if he was almost glad to go. 
He was sure he loved his “ Vaterland” in 
every bone of his body; and, if the king called 
for him, he was ready. Still, as they marched 
away from the sleepy old village, Corrad said 
to himself : 

“There are the old house, and the shop, 
and the church-steeple, and the trees, and the 
graves in the church-yard. I did not know 
my heart was so big, for I’m sure I love about 
every thing I can see.” 

He could not see any thing very clearly 
just then, however, for his eyes were strange- 
ly dim. No doubt the sun was in them, and 
the glint and glitter of the bayonets; but, if 
any one had looked in the young man’s face, 
he might have said: 

“It is a very thoughtful face, and there 
are lines of strength beginning to show in it.” 

And then there followed swift marching, 
comfortless camping, all kinds of severe and 
trying soldier-work, and a good deal of very 
hard fighting. Whatever the newspapers and 
reports might say about it, Conrad Midburger 
and his comrades learned that the Frenchmen 
were brave fellows, and that the glory of beat- 
ing them was never very cheaply won. 

Being big and strong and brave, a good 
swordsman, and every day growing more and 
more intelligent, Conrad himself won glory 
—that is, three or four slight wounds, a med- 
al, promotion from the ranks, the compli- 
ments of his commanding officer, and the 
envy of his comrades. 

Being a man of property, of respectable 
parentage, of fair education, Conrad might 
have looked forward to almost any thing at- 
tainable in the German army by a man of 
less than noble blood, if the war had not 
been so very brief, and if the corps to which 
he belonged had not been among the first to 
be ordered home. Before a great while he 
found himself almost his own master again, 
though still within the scope and control of 
army regulations, for no German of Conrad’s 
age is ever beyond them, and he said to him- 
self: “ Well, I loved the army, I almost loved 
fighting. I know I could love glory with all 
my heart. I know I am ten times as much a 
soldier as that little white-mustached ape of 
a baron that commanded my company. That 
is it. I think I could love a country where 
there were no barons. Let me see, I think 
my heart must have been growing a good deal 
during this war. There is more room in it 
than I knew of, and yet it is always full. I 
think there are some things in it that I never 
saw there in the old times. I will go and 
take a look at the village first, and the house, 
and the shop, and I will listen again to see if 
I can hear Christine call her father home to 
dinner. Then, if I don’t hear her, what then ? 
Well, I think I will just ask my heart about 
it.” 

Now, all this time, old Franz Hoferdahl 





and his daughter had known very little of 
what had taken place in the village they left 
behind them. They had found their pilgrim- 
age long and weary enough, and they had 
reached a resting-place at last, and they had 
written home to their old neighbors, as all 
Germans do, but very little information had 
come back to them. They knew that old 
Gottlieb Midburger was dead, and that Conrad 
had given up the home and the shop, and that 
he had gone to the great war with the French, 
and that was nearly all. 

Franz Hoferdahl had not landed cn the 
shores of the New World a pauper in any 
thing but youth and strength, and he found 
friends readily enough to take the place of 
the old ones as far as might be, and, after he 
had got over his first daze and bewilderment, 
and become somewhat accustomed to the 
racking changes in all his habits and ways 
of life, he tried to settle down as a man of 
property and substance, and be happy. 

“Tf only old Gottlieb Midburger were with 
me,” he said to Christine, “I think I could do 
it. I would give a good deal just to see the 
old fellow lay down his pipe and look into a 
dirty watch.” 

Christine said very little, but her bright 
American home became dreary enough at 
times, when she shut her eyes and let her 
thoughts go back to the old, sleepy German 
village. She read all the accounts of the 
great war, too, wondering if any of her old 
neighbors had been in this battle or that, and 
she listened very silently when her father 
said : 

“Tf Conrad Midburger was in any of that 
fighting, I'll be bound he behaved himself 
well. There’s good blood in the Midburgers, 
and Conrad is a fine boy.” 

“He must be a man by this time,” said 
Christine. 

And then she thought what a very tall, 
fine-looking man he must be, and how well 
he would appear in his uniform. 

But when, after a while, there was news 
of peace, and they heard that the army was 
going home to be disbanded, old Franz Ho- 
ferdabl grew strangely thoughtful, and Chris- 
tine tried all in vain to arouse him, or amuse 
him, until, one autumn morning, he said to 
her : 

“All the other old soldiers are going 
home. I think it is pretty near time for me 
to go too.” 

“To Germany, father?” exclaimed Chris- 
tine, with a sudden light in her eyes. “O 
father !” 

“No, Christine,” solemnly replied the old 
man; “Germany is not the only fatherland, 
I am avery old soldier, and I think this is 
my last campaign.” 

Christine understood him then, but all in 
a dreamy and unreal sort of way, until, a few 
weeks later, she found herself sitting alone in 
the house, while the chilling wind that whistled 
by the windows was freighted with the first 
white harbingers of the winter. It seemed a 
cold, forlorn, and empty sort of a world to 
Christine, and, when she tried to think of the 
village where she was born, that, too, seemed 
empty and deserted, and she imagined the old 
shop shut up, and the snow-flakes beating 
against the spider-webbed windows. 
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The door-bell rang, but Christine did not 
hear it, nor did she know the servant had ad- 
mitted anybody, until she was conscious of a 
heavy step, almost beside her, and a deep, 
clear voice, full of manly strength, but that 
trembled in a thrillingly musical way, said to 
her: 

“ Christine! Christine!” 

She looked up then in the face—a scarred 
and war-brovzed face—of a tall, erect, noble- 
looking man, who wore a medal of honor on 
his breast, and whose large, dark, penetrating 
eyes were absolutely radiant as they looked 
down into her own. 

“ Christine,” he said again, “do you un- 
derstand me? I have come.” 

“He had come!” she thought, for one 
brief, burning moment, and it seemed as if 
light and life, and happiness and strength, and 
the old German home itself, had come with 
him. She now had an odd, quick fancy that 
the door of the old shop opened and the sun 
began to shine, and she could see the two old 
men at their work, but she arose and threw 
her arms around his neck, and only said, be- 
tween her sobs, “‘O Conrad, I’m so happy! 
30 glad you have come!” 

It was a sober day and a sober meeting, 
after all, but, some hours later, as they sat by 
the grate in the parlor, where the fire burned 
warm and cheerily, while the first merry 
snow-flakes of the opening winter fitted softly 
by the windows, and they exchanged stories 
of all that had happened to them, Conrad 
said to ber: 

“Ah, Christine, I did not know myself 
when you went away. I did not know I had 
a heart, but I soon began to find it out. I 
found that it was a great, big heart, too, with 
wonderful things in it. One love after anoth- 
er seemed to wake up and speak to me, to tell 
me it was there, until at last the biggest love 
of all came to life, and it grew and grew till 
it crowded out all the others and filled up 
every thing, and then I had to come across 
the ocean to find you. But who would have 
dreamed that you had kept any thing for me, 
waiting all this time for me to come? I was 
terribly afraid about that.” . 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Christine. “I 
don’t understand it at all. All the while it 
has seemed as if I were only waiting—wait- 
ing—and that, if I waited long enough, you 
would surely come.” 

“And here I am,” said Conrad, “ only I 
think there’s a good deal more of me, some- 
how, than in those dear old sleepy days at 


home.” 
Wuttiam O. Sropparp. 





WHAT NEED? 


sé AT nead has the singer to sing? 
And why should your poet to-day 
His pale little garland of poesy bring, 
On the altar to lay? 
High-priests of song the harp-strings swept 
Ages before he smiled or wept! 


“* What need have the roses to bloom? 
And why do the tall lilies grow? 
And why do the violets shed their perfume 
When night-winds breathe low? 
They are no whit more bright and fair 
Than flowers that breathed in Eden’s air! 





‘* What need have the stars to shine on? 
Or the clouds to grow red in the west? 
When the sun, like a king, from the fields he 
has won, 
Goes grandly to rest? 
No brighter they than stars and skies 
That greeted Eve's sweet, wondering eyes ! 


‘* What need has the eagle to soar 
So proudly straight up to the sun? 
Or the robin such jubilant music to pour 
When day is begun? 
The eagles soared, the robins sung, 
As high, as sweet, when earth was young!” 


‘* What need, do you ask me? Each day 
Hath a song and a prayer of its own, 
As each June hath its crown of fresh roses, 
each May 
Its bright emerald throne! 
Its own high thought each age shall stir, 
Each needs its own interpreter! 


* And thou, O my poet, sing on! 
Sing on until love shall grow old; 
Till patience and faith their last triumphs have 
won, 
And truth is a tale that is told! 
Doubt not, thy song shall still be new, 
While life endures, and God is true!” 


Juuia C. R. Dorr. 
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MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


OUT OF THE CHRONICLES OF APPAR- 
ENT DEATH. . 


(From the German, for the Journal.) 


HE fact that people are sometimes buried 
alive, in consequence of a wrong diag- 
nosis, was known as far back as we have any 
knowledge of the race, and was early made 
the subject of serious investigation. But the 
cases, so it was calculated, in which such an 
error was committed are so éxceedingly rare 
that the danger arising from it is not greater 
than that of being struck by a meteoric stone, 
or of being swallowed up by a chasm sudden- 
ly made under our feet by an earthquake. 

So the matter stood when the celebrated 
French physician, Thouret, in 1786, was com- 
missioned to watch over the new grounds of 
the “Cimetiére des Innocents,” mainly for 
the purpose of promoting the sanitary condi- 
tion of the city. At that time the pickaxe 
and shovel were busy in the older portion of 
the cemetery, which had been used for many 
generations, and many of the graves were 
opened in order to remove the skeletons to 
the Catacombs. Thouret availed himself of 
this opportunity to investigate, and found, in 
seven or eight cases, convincing evidences 
that the subjects had been buried alive. The 
skeletons in these cases bore unmistakable 
proofs of there having been a death-struggle. 
Some of them lay on the belly, and had bit- 
ten their fingers to the bone; in other cases 
the limbs were drawn up against the coffin- 
lids, which, in one or two instances, had been 
broken, unquestionably by a pressure from 
within. 

Thouret’s discoveries created an immense 
sensation, and he himself became so fearful 
that it might be his lot to wake up in a cof- 
fin, that he gave every possible direction in 
his will to guard against such an event. At 
the same time the authorities made certain 
changes in the laws regarding burials, and 
took the necessary steps to have them more 
generally obeyed. Burials were forbidden 





before the third morning, or without a cer. 
tificate from a physician. There was a law 
to this effect previously, but it had never 
been generally enforced, and the lower or- 
ders almost universally ignored it. 

That, in the nineteenth century, despite 
all the precautionary measures that have been 
adopted, such cases as those verified by Dr, 
Thouret have occurred, in all their frightful- 
ness, there is abundant proof. Among the 
best authenticated are the following : 

In the year 1826, a young, robust priest, 
named Donnet, stood in his pulpit preaching 
a Lent-sermon, when suddenly his voice began 
to grow feeble, he changed color, and in a 
few seconds fell lifeless to the floor. In in- 
describable consternation, the congregation 
rushed for the doors of the church. Two or 
three of the more intelligent and less super- 
stitious hastened to assist the priest, while 
others ran immediately for a physician, who, 
however, did not arrive for nearly an hour. 

The physician examined the young man 
very carefully, and finally announced that, in 
his judgment, it was a case of apoplexy; that 
death had ensued almost instantly ; and that, 
of course, the case was one for the under- 
taker, and not for the doctor. 

Two days later the priest was put into a 
coffin and, carried to the church where the 
terrible event had occurred. Right and left 
burned the usual number of tapers. Solemn- 
ly resounded the De profundis through the 
dimly-lighted halls. The supposed dead man, 
who was afterward a cardinal, tells us in his 
report to the French Senate what he experi- 
enced during these ceremonies. He saw and 
heard every thing that was going on around 
him; but no exertion of his will was suffi- 
cient to affect the lethargy that controlled his 
organism. His despair surpassed every thing 
that human imagination can picture. He felt 
that he must at any minute succumb to the 
agony he suffered, and herein was his only 
hope. 

PSuddenly he heard the voice of a friend 
of his youth, whom he bad not seen for years. 
The well-remembered tones awakened a se- 
ries of recollections which contrasted so 
strongly with his present situation, and pro- 
duced so powerful an effect upon him, that 
all at once his muscles again obeyed the man- 
dates of his will. He rose up, and tried to 
make the assistants understand that he was 
still, or rather again, in the possession of his 
vital energies ; but a cry of amazement and 
horror ran through the church. On the fol- 
lowing day young Donnet was able to resume 
his duties, 

A Paris journalist, named Alexandre Du- 
cros, in the year 1860, died, as was supposed, 
and was Jaid in state, after the manner usual- 
ly adopted with people of note. Hundreds of 
his friends and acquaintances paid their last 
tribute of respect to the deceased, and en- 
tered their names in a book that lay beside 
him to receive them. Four or five days af- 
terward, two young journalists, who had been 
among those who had paid their last respects 
to their colleague, met Alexandre Ducros on 
the boulevards, apparently in perfect health. 
They trembled and stammered, as they would 
doubtless have done in the presence of a gen- 
uine apparition ; stil], it was Ducros, in per- 
son, and not his spirit, who thus surprise 
them. When they were about to lay him in 
his coffin they noticed an almost impercep- 
tible movement of the lips. A physician was 
called in, who immediately employed all the 
restoratives his ingenuity could suggest, but 
at first without any apparent effect. It was 
not until the second day that the lethargy be- 
gan to yield to their efforts ; and yet, on the 
evening of the third day, the patient was @p- 
parently as well as usual. : 

In the same year, the Countess Benicelli 
was entombed, having died, it was supposed, 
of cholera. The coffin was at first deposi 
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in a vault of the Campo Santo, to be trans- 
ferred thence to a neighboring ohurch. This 
was in October. The final resting-place in 
the cathedral was ready during the following 
February, when the coffin was removed and 
opened. The body presented a horrible as- 
pect. It was tolerably well preserved, but it 
bore abundant evidence of there having been 
a terrible death-struggle. The face had clear- 
ly been torn by the hands, the hair was in 
wild disorder, and the right arm was broken. 
The unfortunate lady had been the victim of 
a nervous attack, and, on account of the pre- 
vailing epidemic, had been entombed within 
twelve hours. 

A countryman in Charles-Leres, near Cha- 
teau-Thierry, who was to have been buried 
December 27, 1866, was more fortunate. 
Just as the priest arrived and the funeral 
ceremonies were about to begin, the country- 
man rapped energetically on the coffin-cover. 
He was, of course, immediately released, 
when his first demand was for food. He ate 
a whole roast chicken that had been prepared 
for the funeral guests, and washed it down 
with three pints of red wine, which he doubt- 
less thought was the best evidence he could 
give his neighbors that he was not dead, and 
had given up all thought of dying for the 
present. Having thus stayed his stomach, he 
thanked the assistants for the honor they had 
done him in coming to his funeral, and then, 
as soon as the funeral repast could be gotten 
ready, he presided at it in person. During 
the following three hours, he consumed an- 
other chicken and two pigeons, and a consid- 
erable quantity of wine. The relations and 
guests, who at first—that is, immediately af- 
ter the resurrection—felt rather uncomfort- 
able, little by little fell into a merry mood, un- 
til finally they struck up the familiar couplet: 


“ Allons donc, mon petit chien, 
Qa m’amuse, ¢a m’amuse.” 

(Literally: ‘“* Come, let us go, my little dog, that 
amuses me, that amnses me.) 

The Abbé Prevost, the famous author of 
“Manon Lescaut,” was less fortunate in his 
experience than was the peasant. One day, 
in the forest of Chantilly, he was prostrated 
by an apoplectic stroke—or what was sup- 
posed to be one—in consequence of which 
he was supposed to be dead, until a surgeon 
began an autopsy, and had made several 
wounds, which proved fatal. The physician, 
who thus brought the abbé to life, only to 
see him die of the wounds he had innocently 
inflicted, lost his reason. 

A similar case, but with a more fortunate 
result, was that of the celebrated accoucheur 
Philip Peu, who, on a woman he thought 
dead, purely in the interest of science, was 
about to perform the operation known as the 
“Cesarean section.” The woman awoke un- 
der his knife, and he had gone so cautiously 
to work that the injury he had done did not 
prevent his saving both mother and child. 
The mother lived for thirty years afterward ; 
the child died at the age of ten years, in con- 
sequence of an injury received in a public 
bath-house. 

_Ina populous city of Northern Italy, the 
wife of a distinguished jurist was seized with 
epileptic spasms, which, to all appearance, 
ended in death. The physicians recognized 
all the evidences of dissolution : her features 
Were distorted, cheeks and eyes sunken, the 
lips blue and bloodless, skin cold and flabby 
—« phenomenon which, from hour to hour, 

me more pronounced. Finally, even the 
Spots that usually precede decomposition were 
observed, and, as the weather was very warm, 
itwas thought advisable not to delay the bur- 
The woman was laid in a wooden coffin 

and deposited in the family vault. Those 
who are acquainted with the arrangement of 
the Italian cemeteries know that the individ- 
ual coffins are placed in niches, one above an- 





other, somewhat as the folios are arranged on 
the shelves of a library. The niches are lined 
with thin marble slabs, but left entirely open. 
The vault itself, on the contrary, is securely 
closed by heavy wooden doors. In such a 
niche the coffin in question was placed. 

A year later another member of the ju- 
rist’s family died. The following day he went 
himself to the cemetery to see which niche 
the new coffin should be placed in. When he 
opened the doors, the skeleton of his wife, 
enveloped in what remained of her shroud, 
fell into his arms. 

A careful examination revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: the woman had burst off the 
coffin-lid, and then gone to the door and made 
an effort to force it also, but in vain. The 
double-door would, of course, tend to deaden 
her cries, and then the guardian of the ceme- 
tery lived on the opposite side of the inclos- 
ure. She must have lost consciousness dur- 
ing her efforts to force the doors, for she had 
fallen against them, and her habiliments had 
caught on one of their iron fastenings, and in 
this position she had finally died. There was, 
however, abundant evidence, everywhere in 
the vault, of her having been conscious for a 
considerable length of time. 

Excellent material for a sensation story 
is furnished by the following well-established 
facts: Victorine Lafourcade, young, beauti- 
ful, and accomplished, had a great number 
of admirers. Among them was a journalist 
named Jules Bossouet, whose chances of be- 
ing the successful suitor seemed to be the 
best, when suddenly Victorine, contrary to 
all expectation, accepted the hand of a rich 
banker named Renelle. Bossouet was incon- 
solable, and his honest heart ached all the 
more when he learned that the marriage of 
his lady-love was unhappy. Renelle neglect- 
ed his wife in every possible way, and finally 
began to maltreat her. 

This state of things lasted two years, 
when Victorine died—at least so it was 
thought. She was entombed in a vault of 
the cemetery of her native town. Jules Bos- 
souet assisted at the ceremony. Still true to 
his love, and wellnigh beside himself with 
grief, he conceived the romantic idea of 
breaking open the vault and securing a lock 
of the deceased’s hair. That night, there- 
fore, when all was still, he scaled the wall of 
the cemetery, and, by a circuitous route, ap- 
proached the vault. When he had broken 
open the door and entered the vault he 
lighted a candle, and proceeded to open the 
coffin. At the moment when he bent over 
the supposed corpse, scissors in hand, Vic- 
torine opened her eyes and stared him full in 
the face. He uttered a cry and sprang back ; 
but, immediately recovering his self-posses- 
sion, he returned to the coffin, covered its oc- 
cupant’s lips with kisses, lifted her out, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing her in the 
full possession of all her faculties. When 
Victorine was sufficiently recovered they left 
the church-yard and went to Bossouet’s resi- 
dence, where a physician administered such 
remedies as were necessury to effect the com- 
plete recovery of the unfortunate woman. 
This proof of Bossouet’s love naturally made 
a deep impression on Victorine. She re- 
pented her past fickleness, and resolved to 
fly with the romantic Jules to America. 

There they lived happily together, with- 
out, however, ever being able to fully over- 
come their longing to return to their native 
land. Finally, their desire became so strong 
to revisit the scenes of their youth that they 
decided to brave the danger attendant on a 
return, and embarked at New York for Havre, 
where they arrived in July, 1830. Victorine, 
in the inéerim, had naturally changed very 
greatly, and Jules felt confident that her for- 
mer husband would not recognize her. In 
this hope he was disappointed. Renelle had 
the keen eye of a financier, and recognized 





Victorine at the first glance. This strange 
drama ended with a suit brought by the 
banker for the recovery of his wife, which 
was decided against him on the ground that 
his claim was outlawed. 

The scene of the following two cases, 
with which we will end our review, is in Eng- 
land : 

One Edward Stapleton died—as was sup- 
posed—of typhus fever. The disease had 
been attended by such strange phenomena 
throughout, that the physicians were desirous 
to make a post-mortem examination of the 
case. The relatives, however, positively re- 
fused their consent. The physicians conse- 
quently decided to steal the body—not an 
unusual thing in England—in order to satisfy 
their curiosity. They communicated with a 
band of rascals who at that time made a 
business of stealing bodies, and three days 
after the funeral had the body of Stapleton 
brought to the dissecting-room of a neigh- 
boring clinic. 

When they made the first incision, which 
was across the abdomen, they were struck 
with the fresh appearance of the flesh and 
the clearness and limpidity of the blood. One 
of the physicians proposed that they should 
subject the body to the action of a galvanic 
battery. This they did, and obtained abnor- 
mal results; the movements and contrac- 
tions of the muscles were more powerful than 
are usually observed. Toward evening a 
young student suggested that they should 
make an incision in the pectoral muscles, 
and introduce the poles of the battery into 
the wound. This was done, when, to their 
amazement, the body rolled from the table, 
remained for a second or two on its feet, 
stammered out two or three unintelligible 
words, and then fell heavily to the floor. For 
a moment the learned doctors were confound- 
ed, but, soon regaining their presence of 
mind, they saw that Stapleton was still alive, 
although he had again fallen into his for- 
mer lethargy. They now applied themselves 
to resuscitating him, in which they were suc- 
cessful. He afterward said that, during the 
whole time, he was fully conscious of his con- 
dition and of what was passing around him. 
The words he attempted to utter were, “J am 
alive!” 

A somewhat similar experience was that 
of an English artillery-officer, who, in a fall 
from his horse, had fractured his skull, and 
was trepanned. He was in a fair way to re- 
cover, when, one day, he fell into a lethargy 
so profound that he was thought to be dead, 
and, in due time, was buried. The following 
day, beside the grave in which he had been 
interred, auother citizen of London was buried, 
and at last one of the assistants chanced to 
stand on it. Suddenly the man cried out that 
he felt the ground move under his feet, as 
though the occupant of the grave would find 
his way to the surface. 

At first the man was thought to be the 
victim of an hallucination ; but the earnestness 
with which he persisted attracted the atten- 
tion of a constable, who caused the grave to 
be opened. They found that the officer had 
forced the coffin-lid, and had made a partially- 
successful effort to raise himself up. He was 
entirely unconscious when they got him out; 
but it was evident that the effort to extricate 
himself had been made but a short time be- 
fore. He was carried to a hospital near by, 
where tke physicians, after a time, succeeded 
in resuscitating him. He stated that for about 
an hour before his last swoon he was fully 
conscious of the awful situation he was in. 
The grave had fortunately been very hastily 
and lightly filled with clay, and here and there 
the continuity of the mass had been broken 
by large stones, which allowed the air to pene- 
trate as far down as the coffin. He had tried 
in vain to make his cries heard; and finally, 
partly in consequence of having an insufficient 
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supply of air, and partly in consequence of 
the mental agony he suffered, he had fallen 
into the unconscious state in which he was 
found. 

Another Englishman describes what he 
experienced, while lying in a coffin in a per- 
fectly conscious state, in the following words: 

“Tt would be impossible to find words 
that would express the agony and despair I 
suffered. Every blow of the hammer with 
which they nailed down my coffin-lid went 
through my brain like the echo of a death- 
knell. I would never have believed that the 
human heart could endure such terrible agony 
and not burst into pieces. When they let me 
slowly down into the ground, I distinctly 
heard the noise the coffin made every time it 
rubbed against the sides of the grave.” 

This man also awoke under the knife of a 
doctor. He, like Stapleton, had been stolen, 
and carried to the dissecting-room of a medi- 
eal school. At the moment the professor 
made a slight incision down the abdomen the 
spell was broken, and he sprang to bis feet. 

These half-dozen cases in which living per- 
sons, under the supposition that they were 
dead, have been entombed, are sufficient to 
demonstrate that here, if anywhere, too great 
eaution cannot be exercised—that no corpse 
should be buried without having the most 
positive evidence that life is really extinct. 
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THE CARLIST LEADERS. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Cartism, in Spain, has been repeatedly 
beaten, but it has not yet been conquered. It 
will, therefore, be of some interest, perhaps, 
to become better acquainted with the princi- 
pal generals of the pretender, 

Saballs, now Marquis of Alpena and lieu- 
tenant-general, comes from the galleys of 
Ceuta, where, on the 4th of July, 1850, he 
was sentenced for life for robbery. The mar- 
quis’s field of operations is the province of 


Catalonia, where the royal army numbers | 


about fifteen thousand. 

Dorregaray, more capable and more hu- 
mawe than any of his associates, is a deserter 
from the Spanish army. Ruined by play and 


all kinds of excesses, he threw himself into | 
the arms of Carlism. When the first Carlist | 


war broke out, he had been fifteen vears in 
the army; he is, therefore, quite an aged 
man. In the war against Morocco (1859), 
Dorregaray commanded a regiment formed of 
criminals. The field of his operations, before 


the contest assumed its present dimensions, | 


was the province of Navarre, where he, with 
Ollo, operated in conjunction against the Re- 
publicans. 

Lizzaraga was also in the regular army, 
and that, too, until only a short time before 
the present Carlist war broke out. At the 
time of his desertion he held the rank of 
colonel. It was he who raised the insurrec- 
tion in the province of Guipuzcoa, and since 
then has kept it alive. At first he was as- 
sisted by one of the most original characters 
the Carlist war has produced, Father Santa 


Cruz. This fiend, crazy fanatic, or vulgar | 
| Englishwoman, who fell in love with him be- 


robber, whichever he may be, is neverthe- 
less a man of courage ; but he conducted 
himself in such a manner toward friend and 
foe, and committed such crimes, that Don 


Carlos himself caused his followers to be dis- | 
banded, and him to be pursued, as we pur- | 
sue a dangerous beast of prey. Santa Cruz | 


fled to France, and went from there to Bue- 
nos Ayres, but he turned up again not long 
ago in Guipuzcoa, and made an effort to get 
the troops of Lizzaraga to mutiny against 
their leader. As he did not succeed, he fled 
again to France, whence he went to Rome to 
plead his cause before the pope. Being re- 
pulsed by the holy father, he sought refuge 
for a time, under a false name, in St.-Jean de 





| finger points here and there on their map of 
| operations, the adjutants are careful to note 


as well as an old man—he is over seventy. 
| He is accounted as clever a courtier and di- 





! to aid it with his sword. 


Luz, and then made another attempt to win 
over the soldiers of Lizzaraga, yes, even to 
take prisoner the Bishop of Urgel, the papal 
nuncio at the court of Don Carlos. These 
attempts failing, he again fled to France, 
where the authorities at Bayonne arrested 
him. The Carlists despise Santa Cruz, and 
believe him to be crazy; they say, however, 
that if their cause numbered a few more such 
as he, they would long since have been in 
Madrid. 

These three men have sometimes been 
called the “ pillars of Carlism,’” but» other 
leaders have latterly come into the fore- 
ground. For example, Santa Cruz is by no 
means the only priest who has taken the field 
with fire and sword against the “ Freema- 
sons.” of the republic. Fathers Felix, Prades, 
Baracaldo, Priarte, Canon Milla, and others, 
have girded their loins with the sword, mount- 
ed their horses, and placed themselves at the 
head of their fanatical partisans. They, as 
well as the guerrilla chiefs Santes, Valles, 
Palacios, Marco, Aboitz, Gorordo, Guitierrez, 
and Izari, who are also of the people, are 
clever fishers in troubled waters, and lay the 
unfortunate inhabitants of the revolted dis- 
tricts under contribution without any control 
or consideration. 

The guerrilla chief Rodas is one of the 
most interesting characters of this contest. 
He is a coarse, ignorant peasant, was former- 
ly a horse-thief, and is as thoroughly offensive 
to the aristocratic gentlemen at the “ royal” 
headquarters as he well could be, and yet 
they have to put up with him, for they feel 
that they cannot do without him. He seems | 
to be as clever as he is coarse and dirty. He | 
will salute none of the principal captains, as, 
for example, the present generalissimo and | 
Minister of War, Elio ; he doffs his greasy cap 
to no one but the “king.” In a council of 
war, however, as well as in a fight, he plays | 
a leading part, and when he with his dirty | 





his observations. 
General Elio is an old partisan of Carlism 


plomatist as he is a capable soldier and organ- 
izer. He is devoted to the Carlist cause, body 
and soul. After Isabella’s abdication, the 
Carlist junta confided the interests of the 
young pretender to Elio, who, as we see, has 
managed them to some purpose. The father 
of Don Carlos, who lives in London—the 
brother of Don Carlos VI.—named Don Juan, 
had on his part taken the responsibility of 
making Cabrera, who distinguished himself 
in the first Carlist war, the paladin of the 
rights of his son. Don Carlos, however, does 
not like the friend, we may even say the sup- 
port, of his father, and it is said to be largely 
due to this aversion that Cabrera has been 
intrusted with no important command during 
the present contest for the restoration of the 
older Bourbon line. Elio and Cabrera, very 
naturally, are personal opponents, yet they 
are too loyal to injure their cause by their 
dissensions. Cabrera, who often carried Don 
Carlos in his arms, is married to a very rich 


fore she ever saw him. He is said to aid the 
eause with his money, since he is not allowed 





Tristany, like Ollo, who was killed on the | 
25th of March at Pedro de Abanto, is a Car- 
list by profession. Ollo was originally a cap- | 
tain in a Spanish infantry regiment, and led 
in the Carlist army the brave Navarre bat- 
talion. He had the reputation of being an 
excellent organizer and very brave soldier. 
Don Carlos, therefore, by his death—he was | 
in the prime of life—lost one of his most val- 
uable captains. He died in the thick of the 
fight, which he continued to direct almost with 
his last breath. His last words were, “My 


king and my children!” Tristany “ works” 
with Saballs in Catalonia. 

Radica, who was also killed at San Pedro 
de Abanto, only two years ago was workin 
at his trade—that of a mason. He had the 
reputation of being one of the bravest of the 
brave. He commanded the battalion that 
always accompanied Carlos, by whom he was 
so beloved that on one occasion, when he was 
severely wounded, “his majesty” allowed 
his consort, the Princess Margaret, to nurse 
him. 

Colonel Perula was formerly a lawyer, and 
noted for his excessive avarice. 

Belaco, now “ field-marshal” in the Car- 
list army, was formerly the baggage-master 
of some one of the Spanish railroads, with a 
salary of some four or five hundred dollars; 
but originally he was an officer in the Spanish 
army, from which he was expelled on account 
of his severity toward his subordinates. 

Culcala, now a brigadier, exchanged the 
whip of a coachbman for the sword of a sol- 
dier. ° 

Such, at present, are the champions of 
“legitimacy ” in Spain. 

anaguer 


THE IRISH MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


As a rule, it must be admitted that the 
Irish talkers of the House are not always dull, 
and, in truth, if they were, the position of the 
bulk of members would be unendurable. It 
is a merciful dispensation of Providence, for 
which we are scarcely sufficiently warm in our 
acknowledgments, that, admitting the neces- 
sity of one province of the kingdom being in 
a chronic state of dissatisfaction, the seat of 
the sorrow has been fixed in Ireland, and that 
it is in the Irish accent the everlasting wail 
goes up through the rafters of St. Stephen’s. 
Let us pause a moment to think how many 


| weeks’ purchase the Speaker’s life would be 
| worth, supposing Ireland were contented, and 


the inevitable Home-Rule party of the day 
came from Scotland or from Wales ! 

About such men as Mr. McCarthy Down- 
ing or Mr. Mitchell Henry there is, it is true, 
nothing to relieve the tedium of blatant talk 
or to temper the feeling of disgust with which 
the House hears poured forth a constant 
stream of reckless statements, false infer- 
ences, and childish misrepresentation of no- 
torious facts. Mr. Mitchell Henry is abso- 
lutely without recommendation to the favor- 
able notice of an audience—not even having 
been born an Irishman, and therefore lacking 
the overflowing humor, the chivalrous spirit, 
the unconscious drollery, the endearing sim- 
plicity of mind, and the charming kindliness 
of manner, which are characteristics of one of 
the finest races of men that people the earth. 
Mr. McCarthy Downing was born in County 
Kerry, but when he reached the high posi- 
tion, which he still gloriously holds, of chair- 


; man of the Skibbereen Town Commissioners, 


it would have been well for him and for a suf- 
fering House of Commons if he had recog- 
nized in the promotion the eternal fitness of 
things, and permitted his mind to run peace- 
fully through the level groove of the local 
politics of the barony. Mr. Synan, though he 
rarely rises to the height of his own voice, is 
a well-meaning man, and is never really 80 
angry with any thing as one hearing him shout 
in the House of Commons might suppose him 
to be. Herbert Pocket, walking across Pal- 
ace Yard while Mr. Synan was addressing the 
Speaker in the recesses of the House of Com- 
mons, might suspect that his father-in-law, 
old Bill Barley, leaving his bed, had got into 
Parliament, and had learned to express him- 
self in parliamentary language. But Mr. Sy- 
nan’s bark is much worse than his bite, and 
when he is apparently in a paroxysm of pas- 
sion, and is undoubtedly shouting at the top 
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of his voice, there is a twinkle in his eye 
that seems to say to the Speaker: “It’s all 
right, me bhoy; don’t be frightened ; I only 
want them to hear across the Channel that 
I'm doing my duty as an Irish member by 
walking into every thing, and proving that 
whatever is isn’t right.” Mr. Sullivan, one 
of the recruits of the new Parliament, is a 
man whose lips have been touched by the 
heaven-born fire of oratory. His words are 
well chosen, his sentences easily and natural- 
ly grouped, and his mind is aflame with im- 
agination. It is easy to conceive how, speak- 
ing to a mass-meeting of his countrymen, 
this nervous, passionate, finely-strung man 
would sway their souls to the measure of 
“the bold anthem of Erin-go-bragh.” But 
the House of Commons is not a Dublin mass- 
meeting. It is a body of practical, business- 
like men, who laugh at “ Erin-go-bragh,” and 
hold with Dean Swift that “a far better an- 
them would be ‘ Erin-go bread-and-cheese ; 
Erin-go cabins that keep out the rain ; Erin- 
panjgloons, without holes in them.’” 
hen Mr. Sullivan has mastered this idea, 
and he is quite capable of doing it, he will 
be a power in the House of Commons, and 
will have an opportunity of proving himself 
a patriot. 

Sir John Gray, Major O’Gorman, Mr. Con- 
olly, and, par excellence, Sir Patrick O’Brien, 
are members for Ireland, who seem like char- 
acters that have stepped forth from the pages 
of Charles Lever to take their seats in the 
usurping Parliament. Sir John Gray rarely 
speaks now, but there was a time when he 
was foremost in the fight. Who that heard 
it can forget his dignified reproof to the House 
one evening during the passage of the Irish 
Land Bill? The honorable knight was mak- 


ing a speech against something or other, when | 
there occurred to him, by way of illustration, | 


a story about a boy who had a grandmother. 
The narrative was rather of a melancholy cast, 
and, the grandmother appearing in its recit- 
al with comical iteration, the House began 
to laugh at the exceeding dolor of the tone 
in which the word was pronounced. At every 
fresh introduction of “the grandmother,” the 
merriment increased, and at last Sir John, 
standing indignant amid the idle mirth, called 
out in stentorian tones, “ Sir, haven’t English 
boys grandmothers ?” The laughter hereupon 
became boisterous ; but the honorable knight 
had made his point, and suggested, to the 
confusion of the oppressor, one point at least 
upon which the Celt stood on a common foot- 
ing with the Sassenach. The O’Gorman is 
unique, and for his due treatment requires a 
chapter to himself. Butler relates of Hudi- 
bras that 


“ Here our authors make a doubt 
Whether he were more wise or stout.” 


Possibly because he is a supernaturally spa- 
cious person, this is a difficulty which would 
hever occupy the ingenuity of commentators 
on the life of the gentleman who, at the gen- 
eral election, displaced Mr. Bernal Osborne 
in his seat at Waterford. In truth, it must 
be admitted that 


“ The rest to some faint meaning make pretense, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 


Mr. Conolly is a red-hot Protestant, who sits 
on the Conservative benches, and displays 
much ingenuity and good feeling in  stir- 
Ting up with a long pole his compatriots on 
the other side of the House. Sir Patrick 
O’Brien is always ready to rise at touch of the 
pole, and, being of a choleric temperament, 
and constitutionally of a hazy mental vision, 
the general drift of his remarks is so hard to 
follow, that the House has long since given 
up the attempt. If Sir Patrick has found 
time to read Lord Lytton’s “ Fables in Song,” 

may recognize his prototype in the ancient 
fox of fable : 





* T am the ancient fox of fable. 
Few are the men I have met with able 
To understand me; and still more few 
The men that listen to those that do.” 


Mais qu’est-ce que cela fait? The eye of Ireland 
is upon its sons in the alien House of Parlia- 
ment, and woe unto him whose name does 
not appear with regularity in the local jour- 
nals as having, on every other debate at least, 
emulated in word-battle the fame of 
** Ginral Jackson, 
Who thrampled on the Saxon!” 

— Men and Manner in Parliament,” in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SPIRITUALISTS. 


Acceptine the heaven and hell of each 
creed as a natural test of the characteristic 
sentiments of its disciples, we turn somewhat 
inquisitively to discover what sort of a future 
existence the new faith of spiritualism pro- 
poses to give us. Of course, it affords every 
facility for such an inquiry; for, while other 
religions teach primarily concerning God, and 


secondly, and with much more reserve, about | 
| more actual knowledge than they had on 
| earth.” There are, indeed, Dr. Wallace as- 


the life after death, spiritualism teaches first, 
and at great length, about the future life, and 
frankly confesses that it has no light to throw 


on the problems of theology. What, then, | 


we ask, has spiritualism told us respecting 
the state of the dead, or, rather (as a skeptic 


must inwardly pose the question), what do | 
| spiritualist state of future felicity, we are 


its narratives betray concerning the ideals of 


existence which spiritualists have created out | 
| deduction of every thing resembling religious 


of the depth of their own consciousness? Do 
they prove an advance upon those of earlier 
ereeds; or, on the contrary, do they mark a 
singular and deplorable retrogression toward 
the materialistic, the carnal, and the vulgar? 
Of course, such an inquiry would be met at 
the outset by a spiritualist with the vehement 


assertion that it was not he who devised what | 


the spirits say of themselves, but the spirits 
who have lifted the veil of their own existence, 


for whose ignoble details he is in no way re- | 
As, however, every pagan and | 


sponsible. 
Buddhist, Mohammedan and Parsee, would 


say a8 much on his own behalf, and maintain | 4 
| the literature of spiritualism) no warrant for 


that Elysium and Nirvana, Paradise and Go- 
rotman, had each been revealed by such “ me- 
diums” as Orpheus and Buddha, Mohammed 


and Zoroaster, we must be content to pass by | 


this argument and treat. the phase of immor- 
tality diseovered (or invented) by Mr. Hume 
and his friends as no less significant of the 
moral ideals of spiritualists and the general 
level of their aspirations. 

Let it be granted cordially that there is 
nothing in the spiritualistic Hades akin to the 
“ Hell of the Red-Hot Iron,” the “ Hell of the 
Little Child,” the “ Hell of the Burning Bon- 
net,” and the “Hell of the Boiling Kettle,” 
set forth with such ghastly circumstantiality 
in these latter days in Dr. Furness’s “ Books 
for the Young,” and in older times by num- 
berless Calvinistic and Catholic divines. Theo- 
dore Parker went, indeed, so far as to say 
that “there was, at all events, one good ser- 
vice which the spiritualists had done, they had 
knocked the bottom out of hell.” Considering 
that the peculiarity of that terrible pit has 
been generally understood to be that it is 
“bottomless,” the achievement would seem 
rather difficult ; but, in any case, we may can- 
didly agree that on this side no exception need 
be taken against the spiritualist doctrine, save 
that perchance it fails to afford indication of 
any sense of how profound must be the men- 
tal anguish through which it is possible for a 
soul, stained with vice and cruelty, to recover 
its purity and peace. Spiritualist remorse 
seems almost as colorless as spiritualist beati- 
tude is vulgar and inane. 

On the other hand, when we ask to be in- 
formed (beyond the testimony of sweet smiles 








and assurances of felicity) of the nature of 
the happiness of virtuous departed souls, we 
are confronted with narratives much more 
nearly realizing our notion of humiliating pen- 
ance and helplessness than of glory and free- 
dom ; of purgatory rather than of paradise. 
The dead, it seems, according to spiritualism, 
have not (even after vast intervals of time) 
advanced one step nearer to the knowledge 
of those diviner truths for which tne soal of 
man hungers, than they possessed while on 
earth. The hope of immortality is bound up, 
in religious minds, with the faith that, though 
no actual vision can ever be vouchsafed of 
the all-pervading Spirit, yet that some sense 
beyond any which earthly life affords of the 
presence and love of the Father will come to 
the soul when it has gone “heme to God,” 
and that doubt will surely be left behind 
among the cerements of the grave. But spir- 
itualists cheerfully tell us such hopes are quite 
as delusive as those of the material crowns 
and harps of the New Jerusalem. “ Nothing,” 
says Dr. Wallace, “is more common than for 
religious people at séances to ask questions 
about God and Christ. In reply they never 
get more than opinions, or more frequently 
the statement that they, the spirits, have no 


sures us, Catholic and Protestant, Moham- 
medan and Hindoo spirits, proviug that the 
“mind with its myriad beliefs is not suddenly 


| changed at death,” nor, seemingly, for ages 


afterward. Thus, from our estimate of the 
called on to make, at starting, the enormous 


progress. The spiritualist is perfectly con- 
tent with an ideal heaven wherein he will re- 


| main in just as much doubt or error as he 
| happens to have entertained upon earth. 


Further, as regards his personal and social 
affections, does he at least image to himself 
that he will be nearer and more able to pro- 
tect and bless his dear ones after death? Or 


| that he will pass freely hither and thither, 


doing service like a guardian angel to man- 
kind, strengthening the weak, comforting the 
mourner, and awakening the conscience of the 
wicked? There is (so far as we have followed 


such a picture of beneficent activity. Good 
spirits, as well as bad—the souls of Plato and 
Fénélon, as well as those of the silliest and 
wickedest “twaddler” (as Dr. Wallace hon- 
estly describes many spirit habitués of séances) 
—have seemingly spent all the centuries since 
their demise humbly waiting to be called up 
by some women, or child, precisely as if they 
were lackeys ready to answer the down-stairs 
bell. In many cases we are led to infer that 
the dead have been striving for years and ages 
to make themselves known, and now for the 
last quarter of a century have very clumsily 
and imperfectly succeeded in doing so. Let 
us conceive for a moment a grand and loving 
soul—a Shakespeare, or Jeremy Taylor, or 
Shelley, who once spoke to mankind in free 
and noble speech, a man among men, fumbling 
about the legs of tables, scratching like a dog 
at a door, and eagerly flying to obtain the 
services of an interpreter like Miss Fox, Mr. 
Hume,,or Mrs. Guppy—and we have surely 
invented a punishment and humiliation ex- 
ceeding those of any purgatory hitherto in- 
vented. 

In conclusion, is it too much now to ask 
that we may be exonerated, once for all, from 
the charge of unreasonable prejudice, if we 
refuse to undertake the laborious inquiry into 
the marvels of spiritualism which its advocates 
challenge—an inquiry pursued by methods 
bordering upon the sacrilegious, and terminat- 
ing, either in the exposure of a miserable 
delusion, or else in the stultification and abor- 
tion of man’s immortal hope? — i 
Magazine. 
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N the literary department of last week’s 
JOURNAL we quoted a paragraph from the 
London Atheneum, containing a suggestion 
sent to that journal by Mr. M. F. Mahony, on 
the subject of international copyright. Mr. 
Mahony’: letter attracted our attention too 
late to receive in our last number that com- 
ment which 18 certainly deserved by its ex- 
traordinary proposition—extraordinary not 
only because it shows the most singular ig- 
morance of his subject on the part of the 
writer making it, but because it was apparent- 
ly allowed to pass—for a time, at least—by 
the literary press of both England and Amer- 
ica as though it were a perfectly feasible, 
even if not a commendable, plan. 
We repeat the paragraph here, in order 
that our remarks upon it may not be misun- 
derstood : 


“Let it become law,” says Mr. Mahony, 
“that, if an English publisher advertises or 
announces a book by an author, a British sub- 
ject, say for a month before the day of publi- 
cation (giving title and other particulars, so as 
to establish a proper indentification of the 
book), that meanwhile, if, during the inter- 
vening month, the author chooses to publish 
his book iu America, so as to obtain by a prior 
publicatian the copyright there, the English 
copyright shall, nevertheless, remain intact, 
having been already legally secured by the an- 
tecedent announcement of the English pub- 
lisher. Suppose, for illustration, that Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall should, on the 1st of next 
August, announce that a novel, entitled —, 
by Mr. Anthony Trollope, will be published 
by them in London on the 1st of September, 
yet if, on some day, between the 1st of August 
and the 1st of September, the book in ques- 
tion should appear in New York through an 
American publisher (thereby securing the cop- 
yright in America to the author), neverthe- 
less, no English firm except Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall shall be entitled to reproduce it in Eng- 
land, their right having been already obtained 
by the act of previous announcement—an act 
which, of itself, necessarily presupposes a per- 
fected contract between themselves and the 
author.” 


One would certainly suppose that Mr. 
Mahony, before proposing [egislation on a 
matter which he appears to have so much at 
heart, would have given himself the trouble 
to read a document having a trifling bearing 
on the subject—the United States copyright 
law. Hiad he done so, he would have been 
disabused of the illusion upon which we fear 
his whole scheme rests. He wofild have 
found that a British subject not only cannot 
secure “ by a prior publication ” a copyright 
in the United States, but that he cannot se- 
cure one there by any means whatever, so 
long as he is in fact a British subject. By 
taking out naturalization-papers here, and 
becoming an American citizen, or by proving 
that he has taken up his fixed and permanent 
residence in this country, according to the 
legal meaning of the word residence as fixed 





by leading cases, he can avail himself of the 
rights of the United States copyright law; 
but not otherwise. . 

The law is clear and unmistakable enough : 
“ And be it further enacted” (Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, section 4952), 
“that any citizen of the United States, or resi- 
dent therein, who shall be the author, inventor, 
designer, or proprietor of any book, map, 
chart,” and so on, “shall, upon complying 
with the provisions of this act, have the sole 
liberty of printing, reprinting, publishing, 
completing, copying, executing, finishing, and 


} vending the same,” etc., etc. 


And further (section 4967), it is provided 
“that any person who shall print or publish 
any manuscript whatever, without the consent 
of the author or proprietor first obtained (if 
such author or proprietor be a citizen of the 
United States, or resident therein),” shall be 
liable as the act goes on to state. 

It will be seen that the only possible op- 
portunity for misunderstanding the words of 
this act lies in the phrase, “ or resident there- 
in.” But the meaning of this has been defined 
in test cases, which one who writes on the 
subject of international copyright should cer- 
tainly have in mind. 

Referring Mr. Mahony, or any interested 
readers of his suggestion, especially to the 
cases of Carey vs. Collier (56 Niles Register, 
262); Keene vs. Wheatley (9 American Law 
Register, 45); and the case of Captain Mar- 
ryat, of which several reports are published 
—we content ourselves with giving here a 
general statement of the results of the deci- 
sions in these and other suits. It is a state- 
ment of the law on this point by a gentleman 
who is a high legal authority in America : 

“The judicial construction given to the 
word ‘ resident’” (in the copyright law, clause 
above quoted) “is, that it refers to a person 
residing in the United States with the in- 
tention of making that country his place of 
permanent abode. A formal declaration of 
such intention is not necessary, nor is any 
definite period of time indicated as requisite 
to constitute such residence. The question 
is determined by the intention of the person 
at the time he has his abode here, and by his 
acts so far as they go to show what that in- 
tention was. If, at the time of recording his 
title in order to procure copyright, a foreign 
author is residing in the United States with 
the intention of making that country his per- 
manent abode, he becomes a resident within 
the meaning of the act, and entitled to copy- 
right without regard to the length of time of 
such residence, and notwithstanding the fact 
that he may subsequently return to his native 
country. On the other hand, if such author 
intends to remain temporari)y, but actually 
remains for a long period, he is a mere so- 
journer, and does not acquire a residence so 
far as to be entitled to copyright. The as- 
signee of a foreign author, though a citizen 
of the United States, holds the same relation 





under the statute as the author himself; so 
that a citizen is not entitled to copyright in a 
work which he has published from a foreign 
author.” * . 

We make no comment upon this state of 
affairs, excepting the assurance that we are 
as anxious as any one can be to see true jus- 
tice done in regard to this whole matter. But 
we have shown how the law stands; and cer. 
tainly its provisions are an effective bar to 
Mr. Mahony’s benevolent scheme. 

If Mr. Mahony’s premises were correct, 
and any foreign author could acquire a right 
here by mere priority of announcement, the 
discussion of the whole question of interna- 
tional copyright would, it seems to us, be vir. 
tually ended; for, surely, there would be need 
of very little more liberty than could be had 
under such a provision. If an Eflish au- 
thor could confidentially communicate to 
American publishers his intention to publish 
such-and-such a book with them, and then, 
merely by their first announcement of it on 
this side of the water, could acquire all rights 
conferred by the law, we should not be able 
to see any use in Mr. Mahony’s or the thou- 
sand other plans of reform; for this little 
business of a quiet private correspondence 
could be transacted every day. 

If it were possible for Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope (to take Mr. Mahony’s instance) to write 
to Messrs. Harper & Brothers, in confidence, 
that he proposed, on September Ist, to pub- 
lish the novel of , and wished them to 
announce and publish it here; and if, by the 
mere fact of their prior publication of it here, 
he acquired full protection under the law, we 
do not see why the whole question would not 
be solved, and all classes of the combatants 
on the whole problem of international copy- 
right satisfied. 

Until that Utopian day arrives, it is well 
to discuss the subject with some knowledge 
of the facts ; and suggestions like this of Mr. 
Mahony appear to us hardly deserving of 
publication in a journal to which all literary 
men look as to one of the best representa 
tives and advocates of their interests. 


—— The social philanthropist has, per- 
haps, too hastily flattered himself that the 
custom known in a more barbarous age as 
“ordeal by single. combat,” and in our own 
briefer dialect as “dueling,” is rapidly hur- 
rying to extinction. To be sure, dueling has 
pretty much gone out of fashion, very con- 
sistently, in the two countries which submit- 
ted their disagreements to, and amiably abided 
by, the Geneva court of arbitration; but & 
“ great power,” whose utterances have become 
of late endowed with more impressiveness 
upon the other civilized nations than either 
England or America, has just given rather 
more than an official sanction to the practice 
of the “code.” 





* Tue AmERroan Crciopanra ; article, “ Copy 
right.” 
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The German Emperor William has issued 
an edict to his army, which, wHfile professing 
to restrict and diminish the number of duels 
among its officers, by providing for the estab- 
lishment of “courts of honor” in each regi- 
ment, really enjoins the use of the duello, as 
a principle of honor, in cases of “ serious, 
unprovoked insult,” upon the injured party. 
The emperor says, with true bluff Hohenzol- 
lern frankness: “I will no more tolerate in 
the army an officer who wantonly attacks the 
honor of a comrade than an officer who does 
not know how to guard his own honor.” A 
more direct encouragement to the latter to 
resort to the code could not well be conveyed 
inwords. The emperor’s “courts of honor” 
will have at least the use of preventing army 
duels on frivolous pretexts. 

The rules by which they are to act are cu- 
rious, coming as they do from the sovereign 
of the most intelligent and phlegmatic of Con- 
tinental peoples. Every aggrieved officer is 
obliged to bring his cause of grievance before 
the court of honor of his regiment, on pain, 
if he resorts to the duel without this refer- 
ence, of being tried by court-martial. The 
court of honor has vague powers; if it 
chooses, it may decree that the offender shall 
make an apology; or it may declare thata 
duel alone can render justice to the officer in- 
sulted. In the latter case, the president of 
the court is to be present at the rencontre as 
a sort of official arbiter, to see that there is 
fair play on both sides. Thus the edict is 
rather one for licensing and regulating the 
custom of the duello in the German army 
than putting a stop to it. 

The example thus officially given is not 
likely to be eschewed by quarreling Germans 
in civil life; and its effect among the belliger- 
ent German youth will be any thing but civ- 
ilizing. The practice of dueling is an historic 
one at the German universities, where the 
“ Verbindungen” and “ Corps” —correspond- 
ing somewhat to the secret societies of Amer- 
ican colleges—are little more than so many 
coteries of students banded together for the 
double purpose of seeing how many mugs of 
beer they can drink in a certain number of 
hours, and of maintaining the duello as an 
inexorable fashion. These duels, fought with 
heavy Schlager, or long, square-ended, cutting 
swords, the eyes of the combatants being 
protected by goggles and their arms with 
swathings, have been for many generations 
“winked at” by both the university and po- 
litical authorities ; these authorities, seriously 
enough, arguing with themselves that this 
pleasant pastime of slashing off the ends of 
each other’s ears and noses diverts the sta- 
dents from the more dangerous frolic of po- 
litical plotting. 

Thus the German student wears a rough 
Schlager scar across his cheek as proudly as the 
Uhlan does the cross of the Black Eagle; this 
is his badge of courage and honor; it appeals 
More strongly to the Teutonic maiden’s heart 





than Hyperion’s curls or a Greek-like contour 
of countenance. These duels of the soldier 
and the student in Germany, indeed, are the 
sorry remnants of the old rude Teutonic 
chevalerie ; both would seem ludicrous in our 
sensible Yankee eyes, were they not too se- 
rious. The student, it is true, very rarely 
kills his antagonist ; bis trophies are not life- 
less bodies, but a chipped-off bit of nose, a 
slice of lip, a tip of ear; but the German 
officer fights his duel with the grim, dead-in- 
earnest style which proved so effective among 
the hills of Lorraine, and is too logical not to 
be often fatal. 

The idea, theréfore, that the fashion of 
dueling is for the most part confined to the 
French nowadays, is so far from being true 


that, while every successive French régime | 


since the first Napoleon hus attempted to 
abolish it, the venerable German emperor ex- 
plicitly seals it as a national institution. Na- 
poleon established the severest penalties for 
those of his officers who “called each other 
out;” the statesmen of Louis Philippe built a 
stringent though ineffectual barrier of statu- 
tory prohibitions against the practice; and 
the present French Assembly has renewed 
these vain attempts. After all, the French 
duels of to-day are comparatively harmless. 
The belligerent journalists who have of late 
years adopted the motto that “the pen is 
mightier with the sword,” and have eclipsed 
the army officers as champions of the code, 
are for the most part quite satisfied with a 
sufficiently sharp prick of the rapier-point to 
draw blood. The fate of the brilliant young 
Armand Carrel, who was killed some thirty 
years ago by Emile Girardin, has rarely over- 
taken the later generation of the wielders of 
the quill and sword. 

It will be some gain, at least, if dueling 
in the German army is restricted to what are 
regarded as really serious cases of outraged 
honor. If the Emperor William would not 
approve of such an answer to a challenge as 
Richard Cobden once sent, “I pay my taxes 
to be protected from blackguards,” he is at 
least desirous that blood should not be shed 
on pretexts as slender as that which prompt- 
ed Tierney, toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, to call out Pitt. The eloquent young 
premier said that Tierney “appeared desirous 
of obstructing the defense of the country ;” 
and had to answer, for what would not now 
be regarded as a seriously unparliamentary 


expression, by standing up as a mark for 


Tierney to shoot at. The duels of the Duke 
of York with Colonel Lennox, and of the 
Duke of Wellington with Lord Winchelsea, 
arose out of provocations scarcely more 
grave; and the same muy be said of the duel 
of Randolph with Clay, and the tragical en- 
counter of Jonathan OCilley with Graves, in 
this country. The German emperor’s “ courts 
of honor” are devices similar to that which 
has latterly, in England, practically put duel- 
ing out of fashion. The senior officers of 








the British regiments are universally the 
arbiters in questions of honor between their 
subordinates; and in the clubs of Pall Malt 
and St. James’s there are always to be found 
a certain number of sedate old gentlemen, 
past-masters in the circle of “men of the 
world,” to whom it is customary for these 
latter to submit their misunderstandings for 
prudent and honorable judgment. In Amer- 
ica the more prosaic and sensible law of 
libel has entirely taken the place of the 
“code,” at least in the North; and with 
slavery, dueling seems to have pretty much 
died out in the more fiery South. 


“The names of great men,” says 
Emerson, ‘are wrought into the verbs of 
language, their works and effigies are in our 
houses, and every circumstance of the day 
recalls an anecdote of them.” If, as he adds, 
“they make the earth wholesome,” surely it 
is well to rear monuments of them, giving to 
all generations a concrete idea of their per- 
sonal presentments, and thus by an external 
sign withdrawing them from mythdom and 
connecting them with the mass of mankind. 
London is rapidly becoming embellished with 
many statues of the English who have been 
famous on the field and the seas, in the 
council and the forum; no part of it is with- 
out such interesting mementos, ancient and 
modern. Two of these suggestive decora- 
tions, one of which has been uncovered and 
inaugurated, and the other begun with appro- 
priate corner-stone laying, have just attracted 
the attention of Londoners, commemorating 
two careers in widest contrast. 

A colossal statue of the late Earl of Derby, 
the eagle-visaged “Rupert of Debate,” has 
been placed in Parliament Square, just by 
the legislative palace where his oratorical 
triumphs in two Houses were won, and oppo- 
site the statue of Canning, who may be said 
to have been Derby’s predecessor as the 
champion of forensic eloquence; and not far 
off, in Westminster Road, the first stones are 
being laid of a memorial tower, dedicated to 
the first foreign ruler who has been thus 
honored by Englishmen. This honor has 
been reserved for Abraham Lincoln; and the 
tower is already christened “ Lincoln Tower.” 
Americans cannot but be gratified that the 
great metropolis, which has never reared 
monuments to czar, emperor, or king of a 
European realm, should thus mark its sense 
of the kinship of the “transatlantic cousin” 
in so emphatic a manner: nor will there be 
many who will not feel a satisfaction that the 
choice of the man selected as a typical Amer- 
ican should fall upon the good and honest 
President who brought the land into restored 
union and peace. 





No amount of warning of a calam- 
ity more than a single year distant could in- 
duce the people at large to put themselves 
individually to work to avert it. To an_ 
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nounce and prove by the most conclusive 
reasoning that there will be an extensive 
flood or drought thirteen years to come 
would not produce any very wide-spread 
activity in the community to prevent such 
disasters. So thinks undoubtedly Mr. James 
Little, of Montreal.. This gentleman, who is 
a very large lumber-merchant, and who has 
made a special study of the question of tim- 
ber-supply, declares that in the course of the 
next ten years, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, the whole supply of merchantable 
timber in the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains will be exhausted, and that 
three years more will be sufficient to use up 
the Canadian forests also. Mr. Little, al- 
though he receives no refutation more than 
the general assertion that “it is not quite so 
bad as that,” gets very little attention. If, 
however, it be insisted that it will take dou- 
ble the number of years named by Mr. Little 
to bring about the result predicted, is it not 
plainly necessary that the State and national 
Governments should take some steps toward 
preserving our forests ? 

The droughts, which in late years have 
occurred more frequently than before in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and which have 
proved so injurious to the tobacco-crops of 
those States, are generally attributed by the 
planters to the decrease in the area of wood- 
land, and an opinion has long been enter- 
tained that such sudden and destructive rain- 
falls as that at Pittsburg recently grow 
more frequent and destructive as the forests 
are cut away. But, whether or not we can 
trace them accurately, it is evident that 
more or less marked climatic variations must 
attend the great change which takes place 
when the hills and valleys of a country are 
laid bare to the direct action of the ele- 
ments. 

If we were to consider this question, as 
Ruskin would, only in an esthetic light, it 
would plainly become our duty to advocate 
such legislation as would secure the preser- 
vation of the most beautiful feature of our 
landscapes; but, of course, this consideration 
will have little weight. 

The argument to be relied upon is the 
greatly increased price of timber which is 
approaching, and the consequent effect, in an 
economic point of view, upon our industries. 

All these phases of the question will, as 
we near the extinction of the thirteen or 
twenty-five years, be, like the people, agi- 
tated, and we shall then begin to have, what 
we should have now, commissioners of for- 
estry in every State, and such laws on the 
subject of timber-land as will at least pre- 
vent waste, and defer the evil days which, 
according to Mr. Little, are so close upon us. 


We wonder what were the religious 
beliefs of the members of the Boston and 
Athletic base-ball nines who have gone over 
the water to give a series of exhibition games 
in England. We believe nothing was said 
about it in the daily papers when they went 
away, and perhaps there was a proper dis- 
cretion in that silence. Still it is not at all 
impossible that even things so seemingly 
foreign to the use of ball and bat as the 
Thirty-nine Articles, may interfere seriously 





with the anticipated pleasures of these young | 
men. If our warning can reach them in time, 
we advise them on all accounts to refuse to 
be catechised, or this may endanger their 
chances of measuring their skill with that of 
the professors of the strictly orthodox game 
of cricket. 

We have learned from Darwin that there | 
is a correlation of cats and clover, but it has | 
been reserved for recent English papers to 
tell us that there exists an intimate and mys- | 
terious connection between theology and 
cricket. 

It seems that in the suburbs of the city of 
Manchester, on the cricket-ground belonging 
to St. Stephen’s Church School, the curate, on 
a Saturday afternoon, took a hand in the play. 
As the play progressed it was discovered by 
the keen-scented curate that a schismatical 
dissenter and heretic, in violation of all 
Church principles, was busily fielding at long 
stop in a manner which, though skillful, 
showed signs of weakness in certain doctri- 
nal points. The curate kept his pastoral eye 
upon the heretic until his innings became due, 
and met him face to face as he approached 
the stumps. 

““ Are you,” asked the curate, “an attend- 
ant of our church-school ?” 

“No,” answered the surprised dissenter. 

“Well, then, you can’t have your inn- 
ings!” 

This incident, to be sure, develops only 
the zeal and faithfulness of one guardian of 
the tender flock, but his ideas have been, in 
at least one instance, codified. 

“A Staffordshire cricket club,” says an 
English paper, ‘“‘ has been obliged by its rules 
to decline a match with a neighboring club 
in consequence of members of the latter be- 
ing dissenters.” All of which the Boston 
and Athletics should know in season. 





Piterary. 


have already noticed in the JournaL 

the appearance in this country, through 

the house of D. Appleton & Co., of Paul La- 
croix’s really magnificent works, ‘‘The Arts 
of the Middle Ages”’ and ‘* Manners, Customs, 
and Dress of the Middle Ages.” These were 
published in English translation, but with all 
the typographical and pictorial beauty of the 
original French editions. A third volume of 
the series, ‘‘ Military and Religious Life in the 
Middle Ages and at the Period of the Renais- 
sance,”’ is now published by the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton, uniform with those that have preceded 
it. Like its companions, the “ Military and 
Religious Life’? is an admirable specimen of 
the perfection attained by the modern arts of 
book-making and bock-embellishment. In ad- 
dition to its very beautiful typography, and 
the hundreds of admirably -executed wood- 
engravings that ornament its pages, it has 
fourteen large chromo-lithographic prints, by 
Kellerhoven, Régamey, and L. Allard—copies 
of medieval paintings, miniatures, and illu- 
minations. These outward merits of the book, 
however, are only the setting—and a thorough- 
ly appropriate one—for the rich store of quaint 
and accurate contributions to history which the 
widely - known “ Bibliophile Jacob” has put 
into this volume, as into those which preceded 





it. In his preface M. Lacroix says: ‘ The 


volume of ‘Manners and Customs” initiated 
our readers into all the secrets of civil life; 
the present work treats of the military and 
religious life of the same period. . . . The 
influence of these forees—the military and re- 
ligious—was immense. Society was made up 
of barbarous nations and of the corrupt rem- 
nants of the heathen world. Conquerors and 
conquered had nothing to put in common, with 
a view to forming a new society, beyond their 
ruins and their vices. How was a state of 
things, higher and better than that which had 
gone before, to be created out of this shape- 
less mass? What principle of life was there 
powerful enough to evoke from amid this chaos 
modern Europe, with all its variety of forces 
and of glory, its influence and authority over 
the rest of the world? Religious life, aided 
by military power, has brought about such a 
creation, after all the misery and suffering pre- 
ceding its birth. Gradually gaining a hold 
upon society, and elevating the ideas as the tie 
became closer, religious life endowed it with 
new manners, a new social life, a set of insti- 
tutions of which it before knew nothing, and 
a character which raised it to a degree of moral 
grandeur which humanity had never as yet at- 
tained.” 

Without entirely accepting this theory of 
progress, we may certainly agree that M. La- 
croix has selected two of the most important 
elements in the Renaissance for his historical 
study, and that the book’s conterits are of the 
greatest possible value to a true comprehension 
as well of the art as of the history of the time. 


The Saturday Review has a most character- 
istic, and what slangy people would call * vi- 
cious,” notice of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s latest 
novel, ‘“* Reginald Hetherege.”” We give no 
opinion as to the particular volume under dis- 
cussion; but Henry Kingsley has given too 
much pleasure as a novelist to deserve the gen- 
eral denunciation here showered upon him. It 
cannot hurt Mr. Kingsley to have the passage 
quoted, and it is so genial and pleasing, and 
has such a savor of the Review in its best days, 
that we give it here as a contribution to that 
literature which has given the famous weekly 
the well-earned name of the “Saturday Re- 
viler:’’ ‘* There is about as much plot in one 
of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s novels as there is in 
a cracker that a boy lets off on Guy Fawkes’s 
day. There is a rapid succession of cracks, if 
we may use the word, in both one and the 
other, and then all is over, and there is noth- 
ing but a confusion of sound to remember. 
The first cracker that is thrown may make one 
start and raise a certain degree of interest, and 
even cause some amusement, but when a dozen 
or two have been lighted, and each has gone 
through the same course as the one. before, 
nothing but annoyance is caused. There are 
those who say that Mr. Henry Kingsley once 
wrote a good novel. Though we can scarcely 
believe it, yet we are not prepared to deny it. 
There may perhaps have been some interest 
excited by the rapid and violent succession of 
scenes in which he so delights. There may 
have been those who were pleased at finding 
that each chapter of a novel, like each fold in 
the cracker, could go off with a bang of its 
own. Nota few people have so small a power 
of keeping their attention sustained that they 
find it a great mental effort to follow the thread 
of the plot of a well-constructed novel. Now 
Mr. Henry Kingsley’s novels have, we believe, 
some kind of plot. So far as we have beep 
able to follow the plot of the one before us— 
and that is but very little indeed—it would 
seem that the children who are brought in at 
the end of the third volume are related to the 
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wicked old man with whom the story opens in 
the first volume ; distantly related, however, for, 
if we mistake not, they are in the sixth or 
seventh generation from him. But, though 
there is thus a certain kind of connection, yet 
it does not appear to be in the least needful 
that any one should keep this connection in 
memory. New characters—nay, even new gen- 
erations — are suddenly brought in, and with 
their doings fill each a chapter orso. The reader 
no more takes the trouble to study a new char- 
acter than the railway-traveler takes the trou- 
ble to study the occupants of an adjoining car- 
riage, when two trains going different ways 
are halting together in the same station. In 
each case they will be rapidly parted, though 
we should be sorry to suppose that on any 
.railway, even on the London and North- 
Western when the tourist trains are running, 
there is a chance of accidents at all equal to 
that incurred by Mr. Kingsley’s characters. . . . 
For ourselves, so wearisome do we find Mr. 
Henry Kingsley that, so long as there exists a 
single volume of sermons that we have not 
read, so long shall we have a book that will af- 
ford us more lively reading than his last novel. 
We do not pretend to have read ‘ Reginald 
Hetherege’ through. We are but men, and 
aleep will weigh our eyelids down. There was a 
mystery in the story—a room that was shut up 
in the year 1780, and opened at the end of the 
third volume. The author has done his best to 


make his readers curious about this room. We | 
for our part should have been well content to | 


have had the third volume of ‘ Reginald Heth- 
erege’ sealed up like the room for eighty 
years or 80. 
been quite as interesting, and scarcely less in- 
telligible, if Mr. Kingsley had forgotten that 
it required a third volume to bring it to an end.”’ 


While we are writing on the subject of 
English reviews, we must note a little cireum- 
stance which has excited our curiosity. In a 
recent number of the Spectator appeared a 
poem so bad—so very bad—so hopelessly and 
idiotically bad, that how it found its way into 
the worthy and well-judged Spectator we could 
not at first conjecture. It was signed “‘ Ar- 
tan;” and, as we looked at it, only one solu- 
tion of the problem occurred to us. Was this 
Arran the earl so designated? This was the 
only hypothesis on which we could understand 
the admission of the poem. [If the lines real- 
ly are by his lordship, it is well that the world 
should know what the nobility of Great Brit- 
ain are doing for the restoration of a simple 
and high-minded school of poetry. If they 
are not by the earl (whose mandate would, of 
course, have caused their acceptance), who can 
have had skill enough to force them into the 
critical columns of the Spectator? Here are 
theverses ; our readers can judge for them- 
selves : 


“ON READING DORA WORDSWORTH’S ‘ RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF A JOURNEY IN SCOTLAND, IN 1808, 
WITH HER BROTHER AND COLERIDGE.’ 


“ T close the book, I shut my eyes, 
I see the three before me rise— 
Loving sister, famous brother, 
Each one mirrored in the other, 
Brooding William, artless Dora, 
Who was to her very core a 
Lover of dear Nature’s face 
In its perfect loveliness— 

Lover of her glens and flowers, 

Of her sunlit clouds and showers, 

Of her hills, and of her streams, 

Of her moonlight—when she dreams— 
Of her tears and of her smiles, 

Of her quaint, delicious wiles ; 

Telling what best pleasures lie 

Tn the loving, unspoiled eye, 





In fact, the story would have | 
| Of appearing regularly at the Garrick Club at half- 





In the reverential heart 
That in great Nature sees God's art. 


“ And him—the man ‘ of large discourse,’ 
Of pregnant thought, of critic force, 
That gray-eyed sage, who was not wise 
In wisdom that in doing lies, 
But who had ‘ thoughts that wander through 
Eternity ’"—the old and new— 
Who, when he rises on our sight, 
Spite of his failings, shines all bright 
With something of an angel-light. 


*“ We close the book with thankful heart, 
Father of Light, to Thee who art 
Of every good ana perfect gilt 
The giver—unto Thee we lift 
Our souls in prayer, that all may see 
Thy hand, Thy heart, in all they see.” 





Mr. John Heneage Jesse, one of those useful 
compilers and adapters—faithful literary workmen 
whose names too often are almost unknown, 
while their work is widely enjoyed—died recently 
in London. From one of the obituary notices and 
personal recollections of him in the London re- 
views, we make the following extract: “ For 
years,”’ says the Athenaum, “the name of Jesse 
has been a pleasant name to Englieh readers. The 
class known as ‘ general readers’ has had no great- 
er favorite. The ‘ general reader’ loves his ease, 
and Mr. Heneage Jesse never disturbed it. The 
‘general reader’ does not care for literature which 
demands close attention, or which affords matter 
for reflection. Mr. Jesse catered for the ‘general 
reader’s ’ amusement, and was eminently success- 
ful. He was the harlequin of patchwork histo- 
rians, and was here, there, and everywhere.” 
Eleewhere some personal anecdotes are told of 
him, among them this one: “ For the last twenty 
years he never once slept out of London, and 
every night (Sundays excepted) he was in the habit 


past eleven o'clock, to engage in his favorite game, 
a rubber at whist, at which he remained until 
half-past two or three in the morning.” 


The Pall Mall Budget, in a review of a book of 
poems by the late Professor Rankine, of Glasgow 
University, quotes the following stanzas from a 
poem called “* The Infant Metaphysician,” which, 
says a note, is “an almost literal narrative of an 
incident of the childhood of the famous Dr. John- 
son, who wrote the big dictionary and ‘ Rasse- 
lass°* 

“ A little boy went out one night, 

The little boy went out ; 

The moon and stars were very bright, 
As he ran round about. 

And round, and round, and round about, 
And round about ran he; 

Says he, ‘I’m ranning round about— 
Oh, round about I be!’ 

His head began to giddy get, 
To giddy get began, 

And giddier still, and giddier yet, 
As round about he ran, 

And then he said unto himself, 
Unto himself says he, 

*Is this myself that’s round about, 
And is it really me?’” 


Dr. Schliemann writes to the London Academy 
that he has solicited and obtained from the Greek 
Government permission to demolish, at his own 
expense, the great square tower in the Acropolis, 
known as the Venetian Tower, which seems to 
have been built in the fourteenth century. It oc- 
cupies sixteen hundred square feet of the Propy- 
lea, and consists of large square slabs of marble 
or common stone from various ancient monuments 
of the Acropolis and the theatre of Herodes Atti- 
cus; it measures eighty feet in height, and its 
walls are five feet thick. By the demolition of this 
tower, which costs him four hundred and sixty- 
five pounds, Dr. Schliemann renders a great ser- 
vice to science, for he brings to light the most in- 
terestin:; parts of the Propylea, and is certain to 
find a vast number of interesting inscriptions, of 
which he has, for three years, the right of publica- 
tion. The work began on the 2d instant, to the 
great delight of the Athenians, but to the grief of 
the thousands of owls by which the tower is in- 
habited. ‘ But it is impossible,” adds Dr. Schlie- 
mann, “to please every one in this world.” 





Of the Comte de Parie’s “‘ Histoire de la Guerre 
Civile en Amérique” the Atheneum speaks in the 
following terms of hearty praise: ‘‘We shall be 
better able to judge the real value of the Comte de 
Paris’s book when we see its later volumes, but 
our present impression is, that it will form by far 
the best history of the American war.” 


It is reported that Mr. Edmund Yates, the nov- 
elist, is editor of the new (London) weekly paper 
called The World. 





Fine Arts, 


English Opinion of the French Salon. 


UR own letters on the Paris Salon have 
given our readers a complete acquaint- 
ance with the exhibition already ; but it is in- 
teresting to supplement the comments of our 
correspondent by some passages of English 
opinion on the same subjects. In general, the 
English reviews have spoken with high com- 
mendation of the display of paintings made 
this year by France, and there has been little 
adverse criticism. 

The Saturday Review has the following 
general comparison of the Salon with the ex- 
hibition of the British Academy, and remarks 
on the vigor of the French school; ‘‘ The Sa- 
lon, by the number and exceptional character 
of its large and life-size academic and imagi- 
native works, not to mention genre pictures 
supreme in technique, attracts the regard of 
Europe. Our Academy fails to secure such at- 
tention. The Salon holds its preéminence by 
right. The mastery displayed in the figure 
gives a sway over other spheres great and 
smal]. It is sometimes objected that the 
French are the creatures of fashion ; but they 
lead, they do not follow, and they lead be- 
cause the artist rules. All gives place to art 
therefore, art is not brought down, as in our 
commercial country, to trade interests. And 
yet another point for observation is, that the 
Salon shows that old landmarks are removed, 
the barriers which for long divided established 
schools are broken down. In the ateliers the 
pupils are expected to acquire not the manner 
of a master, but that command over art in the 
general which can be turned to aceount as cir- 
cumstances may point the way. In fine, it is 
striking to see that floods of misfortune can- 
not quench the fire of French genius; after 
accumulated calamity, its vitality retains the 
ardor of youth with the experience of age. 
The school, if for the moment disintegrated 
and ready to fall to pieces, seems reduced to 
its original elements only to fashion itself 
again into something more new and strange.” 
On one peculiar feature of the French exhibi- 
tion the Saturday Review particularly dwells: 
“Scarcely is war ended when the French be- 
gin to paint its horrors. For obvious reasons 
Sedan and other scenes of catastrophe have 
not been put upon canvas; but we have 
marked at least ten artists who do not flinch 
from the sternest reality. French painters 
might themselves have been trained to the art 
of war, so true are they in circumstance and 
detail. M. Neuville has depicted to the life a 
combat on a railway-embankment; the sol- 
diers clamber up the earthwork, but no 
sooner do they show their heads within fire 
than they are shot down, and roll heavily 
backward to the bottom, M. Couturier finds 
a dramatic situation in the siege of Paris: 
sharp-shooters lie in ambush among build- 
ings; the command is given to fire; we al- 
most fancy we can hear the rattling of the 
shot, as it strikes and rebounds from the 
walls, M. Dupray has won a medal by a 
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scene of desolation. General Ducrot visits 
the advanced posts of the army; December 
rain, and wind, and cold, pierce cruelly the 
wounded and dying soldiery ; horses are hur- 
rying to and fro without their riders; others 
are lying in blood upon the ground. No one 
but a Frenchman could thus relentlessly record 
the terrors of the battle-field; indeed, the 
French have been for long the great battle- 
painters of Europe. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how closely these masterly works corre- 
spond in style to Miss Thompson’s famous 
* Muster-Roll;’ in fact, when reviewing the 
work in the Academy, we marked its French 
character. In Paris the authorities properly 
forbade any references to the late war which 
might rekindle the animosity of the Germans; 
yet, we discover a covert meaning in M. Ran- 
vier’s imaginative and masterly composition, 
* Prometheus Delivered.’ The prostrate youth 
who is a prey to the eagle, personifies the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. Peasants 
of the country stand by in consternation, while 
in the distance is seen avenging France, pre- 
pared to slay the devouring eagle. The exe- 
cution of the work is worthy of the conception.” 
The notices of the exhibition, it is worth 
while to note, dwell almost exclusively on 
figure and genre painting. One review says, 
making a point which is undoubtedly correct : 
*“*We have noted no fewer than forty land- 
scape-painters, and yet there is little new; M. 
Corot and M. Lambinet, who by this time are 
as much esteemed in London as in Paris, rank 
among the most peculiar, yet pleasing. But 
such is the fertility of the French mind when 
it feeds on Nature, that new fruit comes with 
each recurring season; this year M. Gosselin 
has gained a second medal by a faithful and 
unflinching study of woods in winter; Con- 
stable never painted trees more vigorously. 
After leaving the Salon, we traveled through 
France, and realized in what sense French 
landscape-painting is national; we traversed 
shining rivers brimful of water, the banks 
bordered by shadowy and stately poplar-trees ; 
we tracked forests, seldom ancestral in tim- 
ber, but yet pleasingly paintable; or we en- 
countered broken and barren ground, half 
heath, half field. Nothing very sublime, but 
much that was picturesque in character; broad 
and wide-stretching in surface, a land capable 
of varied and effective play of light and shad- 
ow, especially in the glow of sunset or under 
the gray of twilight. Such is French land- 
scape, such also is French landscape-art.” 





“The city of Paris,” says the correspondent of 
an English journal, “is exhibiting in the Orangery 
of the Luxembourg Gardens forty designs for a 
house of correction to be built at Nanterre, on the 
banks of the Seine. Since the fall of the empire— 
i. e., since she acquired the right of electing her 
own Municipal Council—the city of Paris has loyal- 
ly adopted the system of public competition. The 
plans for the reconstruction of the Hétel-de-Ville 
were submitted to this system, as well as those for 
the monuments which are to be erected in the en- 
virons of Paris, on the spot where her children 
poured out their blood for hersake. The depart- 
ment of the Minister for the Fine Arts looks un- 
easily at the progress of this system, which in time 
threatens to deprive it of the privilege of privately 
distribatiog commissions for the public works to 
its own flatterers, or to the artists protected by the 
Charch. The moral and material advantages of 
competition are, however, considerable. Dignity 
of character, which has been so lowered in our day, 
will revive once more. The designs submitied are 
numerous and carefully drawn. The council offers 
prizes of five thousand francs to the five most ap- 
proved plans, and reserves to itself the privilege of 
making use of the best points in each. A third of 
the jury is nominated by the government, a third 
by the town council, and a third by the competitors. 





Thus every interest is represented, and intrigues 
are rendered difficult. The prees and the public 
are to be consulted, for the plans will be exhibited 
for a fortnight before the votes are taken. In the 
competition for the H6tel-de-Ville, when, however, 
the intrigues of the ‘ Institut’ unfortunately gained 
the day, the names were noticed of several young 
architects who, until that time, had been unknown, 
and would have long remained so.” 


The rebuilding of the Diisseldorf Academy, which 
was partly burned down some time ago, has been 
determined upon. The new building will not be 
raised upon the old site, but will occupy a much 
more advantageous position on the Sicherheits- 
hafen. The architects Kuerck and Giersberg, both 
in the ministry, have been over from Berlin to con- 
sult about it; but the execution of the work has 
been intrusted to Herr Riffarth, whose plans prom- 
ise a very fine building, with commodious ateliers 
and large galleries for artistic collections. 


The Constitutionnel announces that the receipts 
of the Salon this year amount to one bundred and 
eighty thousand francs. This is the largest sum 
that the exhibition has ever been known to realize. 
Last year it was one hundred and seventy-two thou- 
sand francs, and, in 1872, only one hundred and 
sixty-six thousand francs. The last day of the Sa- 
lon (it was kept open one day over the date official- 
ly announced) was very crowded. 


It is stated that the net profit realized by the 
exhibition of the works of Prudhon, which has just 
closed, is about twelve thousand francs. M. Mar- 
cille, who organized the exhibition, will hand over 


the money to the Society of Artists; and it is hoped | 
that, with a pension to be granted by the commit- | 


tee, it will enable the painter's daughter to spend 
the remainder of her days in comfort. 





Husic and the Brama. 


ig approaching musical season in New 
York and the country at large is by no 
means as prolific in its promises as that which 

pened its gr expectations last year at 
this time. Then there were two Italian opera 
companies preparing for the fall campaign, 
both adorned with splendid names of world- 
wide attraction, and the Kellogg English Op- 
era Company, besides several notable concert- 
troupes. Nilsson, Cary, Campanini, and Man- 
rel, with the one; Max, Lucca, Di Murska, 
and Tamberlik, with the other one, gave am- 
ple prophecy of a rich and rare musical feast. 
The splendid fraud of the star-system in opera, 
for which impressario and public are alike re- 





sponsible, has rarely had a more brilliant show- | 


ing. 

This year the fiery and elastic Maretzek rests 
supine on his Staten-Island farm, though his 
continuance in retirement is a thing by no means 
to be depended on, and glares on his rival, Stra- 
kosch, who is likely to have the managerial 
honors in Italian opera all to himself. The 
prospects of the latter are by no means of the 
most encouraging kind. The season of 1874, 
with its severe panic, was perhaps more se- 
vere on am t-caterers than any other 
class, especially as regards the costly luxury 
of Italian opera. The superb artists consti- 
tuting the Strakosch troupe would undoubted- 
ly have proved a very fortunate investment 
for the managerial pocket had it not been for 
the monetary depression. But such accidents 
of Fate cannot be guarded against, and the 
golden visions of wealth that glittered before 
the eyes of the MM. Strakosch proved “ the 
baseless fabric of a vision.” 

These gentlemen, without doubt, in laying 
out their prospectus for 1875, depended on 
their ability to secure some great and attrac- 
tive star to blaze in front of their company— 
Nilsson, Patti, or Albani. Certainly the semi- 
official hints thrown out in the public journals 














pointed clearly to such a conclusion. As facts 
have since developed, however, these three 
great divas are entirely out of the question, 
Patti, though bound by a contract which does 
not fix dates accurately, prefers not to return 
to these transatlantic shores, and has her own 
sweet will by virtue of paying an annual for- 
feit. She goes to St. Petersburg after the Lon- 
don season ; 80, also, her great rival, Nilsson, 
who has been secured by the Russians for the 
St. Petersburg and Moscow season at almost 
fabulous prices. Albani, whose reputation has 
risen in London to a rank but little inferior to 
that of the other two, refuses to come to Amer- 
ica except at enormous rates, and privilege of 
singing but twice a week. No manager in this 
country could afford to accede to such condi- 
tions for a long season of opera. It is undere 
stood that M. Strakosch has also made a deter- 
mined effort to secure the services of Mme, 
Stoltz, a brilliant artist, whose name has been 
brought with fresh interest before the world 
from her connection with the performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem Mass, in Paris. In this, too, 
our impressario has been disappointed. Ac- 
cording to the present outlook, he will be 
obliged to try the experiment of an excellent 
and well-balanced stock company. Should he 
be successful, the thoughtful and public-spirit- 
ed class among opera-goers will owe him a 
debt of gratitude for the commencement of 
happy reform. There have been various ru- 
mors as to the artists actually engaged for the 


| coming season by M. Strakosch, but these are 
| so vague and uncertain that we prefer to dis- 
| miss them without comment. 


The Kellogg Engiish Opera Company has a 
far brighter prospect, so far as probabilities 
can be measured. The best artists of the last 
year’s company have been reéngaged, and the 
ever-welcome names of Castle and Campbell 
been added. Few singers have ever attained 
a greater local popularity than these two gen- 
tlemen, for they are associated with all our 
brightest seasons of English opera, and linked 
with the 'y of the] ted Parepa-Rosa. 
On the whole, we do not see any reason to 
doubt that the English troupe will fully rival 
the best of its predecessors. With so little 
comparative opposition to compete with, its 
own intrinsic merit can hardly fail to give it a 
flattering success. 

A fine concert-troupe is nearly organized, 





| under the management of Mr. De Vivo. The 


principal name is Mdlle. Di Murska, whose 
brilliant bravura singing captivated the musi- 
cal public so effectually last season. Of this lady 
but little needs to be said, as she has secured 
a place in her art unique of its kind. Signor 
Piazza, a young tenor, who has made a “ hit” 
this season in singing with Patti and Albani, 
will also be a member of the organization. To 
these may be added the names of M. Bfaga, 
said to be the best pupil of Mercadante, and 
lately the court violoncellist of Napoleon III., 
and either Wilhelmy, the violinist, or Levy, 
the cornet-player. The artists will make 4 
very attractive quartet, perhaps as good acon- 
cert organization as we have any right to ex- 
pect in this country. It is more than prob- 
able, however, that to them will be add- 
ed Mdlle. Heilbron, cousin of the French 
prima-donna of the same name. This lady, 
though very young, has acquired considerable 
distinction as a pianist, and is spoken of by 
foreign journals as an artist of extraordinary 
promise. 

There are rumors of several other musical 
schemes wherewith to capture tbe surplus dol- 
lars of the American public, but none of them 
are sufficiently fixed and matured to warrant 
any attention in our columns. 
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A correspondent of the London News fur- 
nishes that journal with some interesting state- 
ments about the progress of Wagner’s pro- 
jects, the main points of which we condense 
for the readers of the Journar. Wagntr, after 
overcoming many trying difficulties, has things 
now in such a state of forwardness as to be 
very sanguine that the spring of 1876 will see 
the long-heralded performance of the ‘‘ Nibe- 
lungen-Ring.” The stage of the new theatre in 
process of erection is something colossal, like 
the musical plans of the indefatigable com- 
poser. The stage has a depth of thirty-seven 
feet, and a pulley-height of one hundred and 
seventy-six. It has a breadth of ninety-five 
feet, by a length of seventy-nine, with ten 
side-scenes, and a proscenium breadth of forty- 
five feet. The rear stage is forty by forty-five 
feet. These proportions dwarf all that has 
ever been essayed in theatre-building before. 
The scenery is being painted on a correspond- 
ing scale by distinguished artists, with whom 
the work is a labor of love, even as it is with 
the great composer himself. The auditorium 
is in the shape of a horseshoe, and is artfully 
arranged to give a perfect view of the perspec- 
tive of all the scenes to the twenty-five hun- 
dred people whom the seating capacity will 
accommodate. Whatever may be the musical 
success of the Baireuth festival, there can be 
little doubt that the scenic setting and accesso- 
ties, which help the sense illusion, will sur- 
pass any thing which has yet been attempted. 

Wagner, desirous of giving his stage pict- 
ures an undisturbed effect, renders his orches- 
tra invisible to the audience, placing them 
seventeen feet below the stage level. He 
calls this space of eighteen feet wide, extend- 
ing the whole breadth, and up to the very 
roof, ‘*'The Mystic Space,” for he intends this 
to be the invisible wall of music, separating 
the Ideal {the stage pictures) from the Real 
{the audience). In this way he hopes the 
scenes will impress the audience, as if witness- 
ing some sublime dream. The performances 
are intended to commence at four in the after- 
noon and last till eleven, the beautiful baleo 
nies, galleries, and gardens, being available to 
amuse the audience during the entr’actes. The 
“Nibelungen-Ring” is now complete, except 
pert of the instrumentation of the last part, 
the ‘* Gdtterdimmerung.” 





Verdi's “‘ Requiem," his last great work, has 
created a wonderful enthusi among those who 
have had the fortune to hear it, if we may judge by 
the reports of the Italian papers, which we find 
translated in the Musical World. From among the 
very fervid and glowing accounts of the rendition 
of this masterpiece, as the Mass is called, we 
Select a portion of that written by Dr. Verita, of 
the Pungolo, as a fair sample of all: ‘“‘We have 
brought out of the church with usa collective and 
unique impression, rebelling against analysis, and 
defying decomposition. We only know that the 
first strophes of the ‘Dies Ire’ caused a shudder 
of sacred terror to run through the immense audi- 
tory—that an electric current, as it were, spread 
through the crowd packed in the church—a terror 
which i ed and b the profoundest con- 
sternation at the phrase ‘Tuba mirum spargens 
sonum’—that when Maini, with his powerful 
Voice, burst forth into ‘Mors stupebit et natura,’ 
all the terrible majesty of the Last Judgment— 
that colossal picture of Roman Catholic poetry— 
was felt by us in heart and mind, while the infinite 
stupor of death and Nature, before the mystery of 
the Resurrection, found a form of art which ren- 
dered it a living thing. From this affright to the 
groans, the grief, the lamentation of ‘Quid sum 
miser,’ of the ‘ Ingemisco,’ and of the ‘ Recordare,’ 
Verdi's music makes us, in this stupendous work, 
Pass through all the tremendous phases of the 
grand and dread psychological drama which, in the 
solemn hour of death, is enacted betwixt the soul 











and its Creator—we trust that materialists will 
pardon us for this language. In the last strophe, 
in the ‘ Lacrymosa,’ you hear once more the long 
wail, the low, indistinct groan, full of intense suf- 
fering and piety, at the Last Judgment. It is a 
page of music worthy of Dante. Solemn and se- 
rene is the ‘ Offertorium ’—grandiose, the ‘ Sanc- 
tus '—one of the most sublime and most colossal 
acclamations of art—full of chaste and pure sweet- 
ness, the ‘Agnus Dei* (a duet for soprano and 
mezzo-soprano, with chorus), a delicious musical 
creation, which refreshes, rests, and elevates the 
affrighted soul, causing it to hope for and invoke 
the solemn calm of the requies eterna. The * Libera 
me,’ with which the Mass concludes—a solo for so- 
prano, with chorus—is a piece in which the thoughts 
of death, and the anxious disquietude concerning 
the hereafter, find accents of immortal eloquence. 
Strange power of this music! It rendered, and 
renders, us not believing—for faith is not created 
by art—bnt severely thoughtful.” 


“The position that Verdi holds among com- 
posers,”’ says the London Justrated Review, “ is 
at present difficult to define accurately. He must 
be judged by a purely operatic standard, and in this 
respect he may fairly rauk with Bellini and Doni- 
zetti. He has been accused of ruining half the 
voices of modern Italy by the excessive strain he 
puts upon them, and in some respects the accusa- 
tion is well founded. His voice-parts are not, per- 
haps, written bigher than those of other com- 
posers, and he may fairly plead that Meyerbeer 
gives his singers quite as heavy inetrumentation to 
eontend against. But much that Verdi writes is 
ungraceful and unvocal. In cantabile passages he 
writes with ease and tenderness, but the succeed- 
ing movement is frequently violent and tormented 
in conception. It is in this respect, more than 
in that of overlaying the voice with ‘sounding 
brass,’ that Signor Verdi has etrained and injured 
the voices of his singers. Then many of his airs 
are ill fitted to the words, while his harmonies are 
seldom of a very elaborate style, and his frequent 
introduction of unison passages 1s trivial and mo- 
notonous. But, against these defects, Signor Verdi 
may set some rare gifts. Many of his melodies are 
deliciously pure and free, displaying, perhaps, no 
very great originality, but still thoroughly pleasing. 
There he possesses in a high degree the power of 
construction. .. . And then Verdi is always dra- 
matic and effective. He is quick in seizing a sit- 
uation and taking full advantage of it, and this is 
a talent which redeems triviality of melody and 
ultra-simplicity of harmony. His more ambitious 
works —we except ‘ Alda,’ which we have not 
heard—are to our mird less successful than those 
written for pure Italian theatres. It is poesible 
that, with increased leieure and lees need for con- 
stant exertion, Signor Verdi may produce some 
work as superior to the series which commenced 
with ‘ Rigoletto’ as they are to their predeces- 
sors. A greater discrimination used in the selec- 
tion of alidretto is a first step toward this success.” 


The London Justrated Review says: “ Now 
that cheap performances are becoming popu- 
lar in Paris, an ingenious person has hit upon 
a plan for utilizing the nights when the Grand 
Opera is closed. His scheme is to give cheap rep- 
resentations to the working-classes, not only of 
standard opera, but also of less-known works, to 
be performed by youug singers, with a chorus and 
band selected from the pupils of the Conservatoire, 
who may thus be trained for seats in the estab- 
lished orchestra of the house. Of course, a few pro- 
fessors will be engaged to steady the young artists. 
The idea seems scarcely practical, and, befvure 
adopting it, M. Halanzier would do well to visit 
the Albert Hall when a certain society is perform- 
ing. and hear what a dreadfal noise an untrained 
band and an ill-tanght chorus can produce, though, 
of course, they are not to be compared with the 
proposed French troupe. Possibly, too, the prolé- 
tariat may object to cheap music, and the specula- 
tion be as disastrous as the concerts at the Albert 
Hall.” 


Dr. Hans von Bilow, if we may believe the 
French and Italian papers, has been “‘ putting his 
foot in it." The best friends of the Wagner con- 
nection must admit that they are not remarkable 
for tolerance of other people’s tastes ; and it seems 
that Von Bilow, vexed at the little success in Italy 





of Glinka’s opera, ‘‘ Life for the Czar,” took occa- 
sion, on being politely offered by the municipality 
of Milan an admission to the performance of Verdi's 
Mass, to vilify with a will the whole matter. If we 
are to believe the wild articles of certain French 
papers on the incident, the German pianist indulged 
in a frantic tirade. ‘“‘ What do they take me for,” 
he is reported to have gone about saying, ‘‘ to think 
that I am gving to San Marco with a long-eared 
crowd to hear a requiem of Verdi? I should die of 
laughter. Let the Paris critics go; it will suit them 
and they it. I intend to shut myself up for the day, 
80 as to be able to prove an alidi should I ever be 
accused of having gone to hear it.’’ Such is the 
story, though told by French papers with an excited 
exaggeration as offensive as the conduct attributed 
to the German virtuoso. Having strained the vari- 
ous accounts to find the facts at the bottom of the 
fuss, we can only, ourselves, discover one—it seeme 
clear that Dr. Hans von Biilow was not present, 


The Saturday Review thus speaks of the treat 
in store for such as are not yet satiated with the 
comic opera: “ The irrepressible ‘ Fille de Madame 
Angot’ declines to die and make room for a suc- 
cessor, and therefore another opera by the same 
composer has been brought out in French, while 
the original favorite still commands the ears of 
English audiences. It is imposrgble to calculate on 
popular caprice, and therefore we will not predict 
that ‘ Girofié-Girofla’ will not take a place which 
perhaps may not soon be vacant. To say that we 
have seen and heard comic operas that we pre- 
ferred, is nothing to the purpose. The French 
have been very prolific of late years in this kind 
of amusement, and, althongh the perplexed par- 
ents of the abducted Girofia, the irascible Moor, 
and the amorous Spaniard, are all very droll, yet 
our recollections of the Grand-duchess and her 
court, of Bluebeard and his wives, and of the gods 
celestial and infernal who danced to the strains 
of Offenbach, are hardly effaced. It may be re- 
marked that the merit claimed for the costumes 
of this opera depends not merely, as iu some of 
our plays, upon the cost, but upon the designs. 
The get-up of the pirates who abduct Girofia is a 
work of art, and the burlesque Othello with the 
curved falchion who has lost her, and Adméral 
Matamoros with the nodding plumes who brings 
her back, are figures not soon to be forgotten.” 


Victorin Viellot, the music-publisher, has just 
died in Paris a millionaire. Pursuing a different 
plan from Brandus, Colombier, and Grus, who 
gave thousands and thousands of francs for the 
scores of Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Gounod, Viellot 
dealt exclusively in national songs and street-bal- 
lade, which he sold at prices varying from ten to 
twenty centimes each. As he gave only a few 
francs for a composition, and sold some two or 
three hundred thousand copies of it, he amassed a 
fortune of several million francs, though he came 
to Paris almost without a sou. Of “The Song of 
the Girondists,” for instance, two hundred thou- 
sand copies were sold in 1848, and five hundred 
thousand in 1870. Viellot purchased it for seven 
and a half francs. Of ‘‘ Les Cuirassiers de Reichs- 
ofen,” bought for ten francs, two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies were struck off. Viellot had 
a ditty, with the refrain “Je te fis souvent cor- 
nette,”’ set to music by an unknown street-singer, 
and sold more than one hundred thousand copies 
of it. 


Though the musical education of the masses is 
much more advanced in Germany than in other 
countries, the members of the Association of Mu- 
sicians, Tonkiinstler- Verein, are very far from think- 
ing that they have reached the time when they are 
bound “to rest and be thankful.”’ On the contrary, 
they seem to be of opinion that the fact of so much 
having been already effected, is the best possible 
reason why more should be at once undertaken. 
Impressed with this sentiment, they have just eent 
in a petition to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
praying that music may be carefully and thorough- 
ly taught in all the gymnasiums throughout the 
empire. 

“Mrs. Scott Siddons,” says the Musical World, 
‘*whose reputation as a ‘reader™ is well known 
both in the United States and in the United King- 
dom, attracted an appreciative audience to the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Monday afternoon. 
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Shakespeare, Hood, Lover, etc., were called upon 
for examples, and admirers of each were not found 
wunting among Mrs, Siddons’s li-teners, who were 
evidently quite enchauted with the fair reader's 
lady-like manners and distinct enunciation.” It is 
quite possible Mrs. Siddons gratified her admirers 
with her “ lady-like manners and distinct enunci- 
ation,”’ but there begin and end her qualifications 
as a reader. 


It is not likely that the season of 1874-'%5 wil! 
witness any Italian opera at Paris, unless some 
more enterprising managers than Messrs. Strakosch 
and Merelli take up the matter. These gentlemen 
are said to have renounced the project, because 
they cannot secure either Patti or Nilsson, both of 
whom are engaged for St. Petersburg, on fabulous 
terms. Yet Paris, with ite swarms of wealthy 
Americans and Spaniards, ought to be sure of at 
least one Italian opera, London possessing two. 


The masical critic of the London Times indorses 
Balfe’s posthumous opera as follows: “ At present 
we must be satisfied with stating that ‘Il Talis- 
mano’ is one of its composer’s most carefully- 
considered and best- balanced works; that it 
abounds with melody from the first scene to the 
last ; and that it has that pure ring about it at once 
proclaiming it Balfe’s, and thus making it all the 
more acceptable to the many admirers of Balfe’s 
music.” 


It has been rumored that a new work will short- 
ly be produced by Ambroise Thomas, entitled * Les 
Ligueurs.” This seems scarcely probable, so long 
as his forthcoming “ Francesca da Rimini” is still 
unfinished. To this we believe he devotes all the 
leisure which remains after the discharge of his 
duties as director of the Conservatoire. He has at 
last completed the conversion of his “* Psyche ” into 
& grand opera. 


Madame Christine Nilsson, after leaving Lon- 
don at the close of the opera-season, goes to St. 
Petersburg for a two months’ engagement. From 
St. Petersburg she returns to Paris, to open the 
new Grand Opera-House, with the ** Hamlet” of 
M. Thomas. From Paris she travels back again to 
Moscow, and thence to Vienna. 


Wagner's “ Tristan und Iseult ” has been given 
for the first time at the first Weimar theatre. 
Hitherto it has only been performed at Munich. 
Weimar has been fortunate enough to secure M. 
and Mdme. Vogel, who interpreted the work so 
admirably at Munich. 


Jacques Offenbach has brought an action against 
the Pays for calling him a Jew and a Prussian spy. 
As he did not claim damages, the Pays was con- 
demned only to publish the sentence of the court, 
in vindication of the popular composer's honor, in 
its own columns, and in two other papers. 


There are three new operas in progres of com- 
position in Paris—one a comic opera by M. Saint- 
Saéns, the pianist and organist, called ‘‘ Samson ;” 
the second by M. Lenepven, entitled “La Cza- 
rine; and the third by M. Diaz, ‘‘ Manfred.” 


It is reported that Prince George of Prussia, 
under the nom de plume of G. Conrad, has written 
a drama, which is being published by Messrs. Otto 
Guilker & Co., at Berlin, and will bear the title, 
“ Elfrida von Monte-Salerno.” 


A new biography of Franz Schubert, the com- 
poser, has been published at Berlin, by Herr Reiss- 
man. It is stated to contain many interesting rem- 
iniscences of the great musician, furnished by some 
of his friends who are still living. 


Macfarren’s oratorio, “John the Baptist —at 
the instigation, it is said, of Sir Michael Costa— 
will be included in the sch of the forthcoming 
Leeds Festival, which Sir Michael himself is to 
conduct. 


Twenty new operas have been played in Italy 
during the past six months, and two new Italian 
operas have appeared in Spain during the same 
period. 


The Atheneum states that Mr. Swinburne’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Bothwell” is being prepared for stage 
representation By Mr. John Oxenford. 

The project of erecting a monument to Mendels- 
sohn is being carried out with fresh vigor. It has 
been almost suspended since 1868, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


Science and Invention. 


BERT, to whom science is indebted 
¢ for numerous and valuable original ob- 
servations, has recently completed a series of 
experiments on the “ Effect of Air Pressure on 
Animal Life,’ the results of whick will be of 
great service to divers and others who work in 
compressed-air chambers, bridge-caissons, ete. 
The apparatus, as used by M. Bert, and re- 
cently described and illustrated in the Scien- 
tific American, consisted of a large cylinder of 
sheet-steel serving as a reservoir for the com- 
pressed air, and receptacle for the animals to 
be experimented upon, and an air-pump oper- 
ated by steam, the air being conducted through 
proper coolers and condensers, so that it might 
be rendered dry and pure. The cylinder was 
fitted with a suitable man-hole for introducing 
the animals, a pressure-gauge, and a large 
valve, the opening of which would be followed 
by a rapid escape of the inclosed air, producing 
a sudden decompression within the cylinder. 
When all was in readiness, a dog was placed 
within the receptacle, and air forced in to a 
pressure of eight atmospheres. At the end of 
three or four minutes the stop-cock was sud- 
denly opened, thus securing an immediate 
equilibrium with the exterior air. The dog, 
when first removed, showed no signs of dis- 
tress, being as active as usual. Soon, however, 
its motions became feeble; its hind portions 
appeared to be paralyzed and dragged on the 
floor; then the remaining members became af- 
fected in like manner, and death ensued. On 
dissecting the lifeless body, it was found that 
the vessels were filled with a mixture of gas 
and blood, the blood in the heart being also 
clotted. An analysis of this gas proved it to 
be nitrogen mixed, in small portions, with car- 
bonic acid. The report of these experiments, 
to which we have alluded, adds that, from this 
experiment, M. Bert concludes that, under the 
influence of the compression, the nitrogen of 
the air becomes dissolved in the blood in in- 
creasing proportions, just as carbonic acid is 
tuken up in water during the manufacture of 
common soda-water. On suddenly removing 
the pressure, the gas passes to a free state, re- 
sulting in an increase in the number of the 
bubbles, and a foaming of the blood; thus cir- 
culation is obstructed, and paralysis ensues. 
Nor is this release of air-bubbles confined to 
the blood alone, as they were also found in the 
tissues, the interior of the eyes, and in the 
liquids about the spinal marrow. When the 
pressure was reduced from eight to seven at- 
mospheres, the results were less serious, though 
a sudden release of the pressure was followed 
by temporary paralysis. On increase, the press- 
ure, followed by the same reaction, resulted, 
however, in immediate death. The conclusion 
from this experiment, which is but one of a 
series, would seem to be that, when a living 
organism is submitted to any severe atmos- 
pheric pressure, the return to a natural equilib- 
rium should be very gradual. Had these con- 
ditions been better understood heretofore, we 
should not have had to record the death or 
disablement of so many of the workmen en- 
gaged upon the caissons of the Brooklyn and 
other bridges. The present would seem to be 
a favorable opportunity for enforcing the view 
before advanced in the Journat, that, while 
animals are often made to suffer needlessly at 
the hands of the student and surgeon, there are 
occasions that justify the sacrifice. To this 
latter order belong the experiments of M. Bert, 
since by them results are obtained of vital im- 
portance to man. 


! 








The fact that Professor Huxley may be 
called to be the successor of Professor Agassiz 
at Harvard has aroused the English press in 
an unwonted degree, and we find them search- 
ing about for means wherewith to avert this 
great calamity. ‘‘ We hope,” says the Acade- 
my, ‘‘ that there is no truth in this. Are the 
English universities so rich in really eminent 
professors and so poor in money that they can 
or must allow Professor Huxley to go to Amer- 
ica in order to find time for work? It would 
require nothing but the will for either Oxford 
or Cambridge to offer Huxley two or three 
thousand a year, without anybody suffering for 
it. There are hundreds of non-resident Fel- 
lows, doing no good to the university, doing 
harm to themselves in resting on their oars, 
when they ought to be pulling with all their 
might. Why not give five or ten such fellow- 
ships to men like Huxley, and make the uni- 
versities again what they were in the middle 
ages, the very centres of intellectual force and 
light in the country? The universities are so 
rich that they could beggar the whole world, 
Will they allow themselves to be beggared by 
Harvard?” The publication of the above pro- 
test without comment in Nature would indi- 
cate that that journal indorses it, while the 
English Mechanic of the same date refers to 
the subject as follows: ‘It is rumored that 
America, not contented with hearing the leet- 
ures of our best scientific men, now seeks to 
make one a permanent resident at Harvard in 
the chair of Agassiz. Many of our most dis- 
tinguished savants are, comparatively speak- 
ing, poor men, obliged to devote the best part 
of their time to teaching and writing, and hav- 
ing but scant leisure for doing work that they 
alone can do. If the money wasted in fellow- 
ships for nonentities were divided into com- 
petencies sufficient to retain our best talent 
at home, our universities would become the 
chief centres of learning in the, whole world. 
We hope itis not true that Professor Huxley 
is going to Harvard; but, if he must go, it 
should not be a mere matter of money.” 
Whether these protests will result in any 
change of plan either by Professor Huxley or 
Harvard we cannot say. Be that as it may, 
we cannot dismiss the subject without a refer- 
ence to the two lessons that the confroversy 
seems to teach: first, that men of eminent sei- 
entific attainments are beginning to recognize 
their own worth as estimated in dollars and 
cents ; second, that, now that the system of 
fellowships is becoming a feature of our own 
colleges, care should be taken to confer them 
on those who will render the best service to 
the cause of learning. In a word, we must be 
free with our money, though guarded in the 
distribution of it. Pay well when it is de- 
served, and withhold when there is any doubt 
as to the claims of the applicant. Let it be 
also understood that this pay is given, not to 
increase the temporal comfort and welfare of 
the recipient, but to enable him to devote his 
energies in those departments of original Te 
search which pay nothing themselves. Money 
cannot buy brains, but it can secure and direct 
the brain-force which might otherwise be 
wasted or directed into narrow channels and 
for personal gain alone. 


Mr. W. T. Crozier, of Sioux Rapids, Iowa, 
in a brief letter to the Scientific American, sug- 
gests a simple and sensible method for pro- 
tecting the regions of the Lower Mississippt 
from the disastrous floods to which they are 
now exposed. This plan is “to build the 
levees on an average a mile back from the 
banks of the river on each side,” thus giving 
the river an opportunity to discharge the ¥* 
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ters of the vast vailey which it drains into the 
gulf, leading them along the line of natural 
outflow. ‘* This line,’ says the writer, “‘a 
mile back from the river, should not follow 
the meanderings of the stream, but should 
average a mile on each side. In places where 
there are high banks on one side, as at Vicks- 
burg, the river should be permitted to over- 
flow the low ground on the opposite side for 
two miles; and if, for any other reason, as at 
New Orleans, it would be impossible to permit 
the river to overflow on both sides, a similar 
space on the opposite side should be left for 
the river to spread itself.” Simple as this 
plan appears, it yet is the only practical and 
sure one. From frequent personal observation 
we are satisfied that, so long as the planters 
along the Mississippi persist in robbing the 
river of its land, the river will rob them in re- 
turn, or rather will retaliate by seizing on the 
products which the land has been made to 
yield. Nor will this plan necessitate the entire 
giving up of the land between the proposed 
levees and the river. The levees as now built 
might be kept in repair, and the land between 
them and the second series be used for mead- 
ows and pasturage. The grain-crops and all 
buildings should be back of the second line, 
and then, when an unusual rise is threat- 
ened, the planter can rely on his second 
line of breastwork, and, protected by it, may 
laugh at the flood. It is evident, however, 
that, to make this plan successful, it must be 
adopted along the whole line, or the more pru- 
dent ones below will suffer from the bursting 
of the narrow levees above. 


. Signor Enrico Bernardi is the inventor of 
an ingenious machine designed to obtain mo- 
tions of oscillation and rotation from changes 
of temperature, the following description of 
which appears in Der Naturforscher. ‘‘ Two 
light glass bulbs are connected by a thin glass 
tube, the ends of which are bent at right angles 
on entering the bulbs. One bulb has a small 
tube, through which ether is introduced, and 
which is closed up when the ether is boiled 
and its vapor has displaced the air. There 
should be enough ether left to fill one bulb to 
to extent of three-quarters. This apparatus is 
mounted on ascale-beam, so as to be stationary, 
when the ether is divided equally between the 
two bulbs. Thin muslin is then put on each 
bulb, and all the ether transferred to one, 
which, in descending, is allowed to dip in a 
vessel of water. The muslin on the other bulb, 
being wetted and freely exposed to the air, is 
subjected to the cooling by evaporation, and 
the ether is distilled over into it until the bal- 
anee is turned, the bulb that was in the water 
rises, and the opposite one drops into the fluid. 
The bulb that rises comes up with its muslin 
wet, and, in its turn, cools by evaporation, 
condenses the ether, and again changes the 
balance. Six bulbs and tubes, arranged as the 
radii of a wheel, and so placed that when one 
half of them dip. into a water-vessel, the other 
half are in the air, give rise to a rotation. The 
bulbs employed are about half an inch in diam- 
eter, and the radii of the wheel three inches. 
The water evaporated in the process has to be 
replaced, to keep it up to the right level. Plac- 
ing the oscillating apparatus in a window not 
reached by the sun, he found that sixty oscil- 
lations took place, in each twenty-four hours, 
between the middle of February and the mid- 
dle of March. Signor Bernardi kept a clock in 
his observatory going for two months by this 
motive power.’’ 


_ After what may be justly considered a fair 
trial, the broad-gauge system of railways may 





be regarded as a failure; and it appears that 
the two great representatives of this system, 
the Great Western in England, and the Erie in 
this country, are likely to return to the narrow- 
gauge plan. In the case of the former road, a 
partial return has already been effected, about 
two hundred miles having been relaid to the 
standard gauge of four feet eight and one-half 
inches. The English Mechanic, referring to 
this change, commends it, and the arguments 
in its favor—chiefly those of economy to the 
stockholders—are so strong that there seems 
little doubt but that the Erie will soon take 
the initiative step by laying a third rail. 


Mr. Kent, curator of the Manchester Aqua- 
rium, promises to make that institution a pow- 
erful ally to science, and aid to popular instruc- 
tion as well as entertainment He has already 
entered upon a course of popular. scientific 
lectures on subjects connected with the aquaria. 
The first of these lectures was on the shark 
tribe, and it may be readily understood that, 
with the living specimens before him, the lect- 
urer was enabled to impart the most valuable 
information in an attractive manner. Were 
there needed any further arguments in favor of 
our park aquarium, these “lectures” might 
well be considered as furnishing an attractive 
feature. 


M. Poggiale has just invented a new and 
improved method of preserving meat by plac- 
ing it in a compartment where a temperature 
of one degree below zero is constantly main- 
tained. M. Tellier does not use ice as-a cnol- 
ing medium, but prefers a current of air, or a 
liquid current, at eight or ten degrees below 
zero, which congeals the moisture in the at- 
mosphere, and, at the same time, reduces the 
temperature. His process is based upon the 
evaporation and condensing of methylic ether. 
Pieces of beef, mutton, hares, partridges, etc., 
are kept for months at his establishment, and 
found, when cooked, to be perfectly sweet and 
succulent. 


The project recently described in the Jour- 
NAL regarding the formation of a great inland 
sea in Algeria seems to meet with favor, and it 
is now stated that the fifteen million francs 
needed for its completion have been voted by 
the French Government. It is proposed to 
connect, by means of a canal, the desolate re- 
gion of Cholt Mal-kir with the Mediterranean, 
the surface of the former having been found to 
lie at least one hundred feet below that of the 
adjacent sea. 


Weare pleased to notice that the movement 
in favor of a centennial celebration of the dis- 
covery of oxygen promises to prove a gratifying 
success. The place chosen for the meeting is 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania, and the regu- 
lar exercises were to open on the 31st of July. 
Therefore, before this reaches our readers, the 
detailed report of the proceedings will be be- 
fore them. To Dr. H. Carrington Bolton is 
due the origination of this project. 


M. A. Candolle has been elected a foreign 
associate of the French Academy, to fill the 
place left vacant by the death of Professor 
Agassiz. 





Contemporary Savings. 


N an article on “The Deteriorated Breed of 
Ghosts,” the Spectator says: “‘ Nothing is more 
remarkable in the democratic tendency of the age 
than the deterioration it has brought about in the 








manners and breeding of ghosts. The ghosts of a 


century or even half a century ago—the ‘ ghosts of 
the old school,’ as they have been called—used to 
feel it a solemn privilege to be ghosts. They ac- 
knowledged something grand, something of obliga- 
tion, in their state. They seemed to say mystere 
oblige, as the nobility used to say noblesse oblige. 
. .. « Ghostliness used to be a distingué sort of 
quality. One felt it a kind of renown to have a 
ghost in the family. To de an apparition was to 
be something lofty and awful, though perhaps 
too dread a function to stimulate ordinary ambi- 
tion, still one honorable after its fashion, and tend- 
ing to keep a noisy and familiar and vulgar-minded 
generation under something like awe for the world 
of the supernatural. But such has been the prog- 
ress of democratic ideas that all this seems to have 
changed. Modern ghosts are ‘hail - fellow - well- 
met,’ not only with human beings, but with each 
other. There are stories in myriads of the extreme 
matter-of-factness and even vulgarity of the mod- 
ern ghosts. Some of them insist on aspirating un- 
aspirated vowels, and show by violent raps their 
objection to the authorized and more polite mode 
of spelling. Others of them delight in pinching 
your knees or neck like a child who is playing at 
blind-man’s-buff. A ghost who was indebted to 
Mrs. Guppy, we believe, for the power to manifest 
himeelf in this world, was unpleasant enough to 
hurl two living lobsters on the table during a 
* dark séance’ in Russell Square; while the most 
common of all the freaks of modern ghosts are 
those in which they play violent games with heavy 
pieces of furniture.” 

The legislator who drafted the clause as to 
** populous places” in the Licensing Bill now be- 
ing discussed in the English Parliament, is an 
adept at the art of “darkenirg counsel with 
words.” ‘“* This remarkable provision,” suys the 
Pali Mali Budget, “ rane or rau ‘thus: ‘** Populous 
place” means any area which, by reason of the num- 
ber and density of its population not being less 
than one thousand, the county licensing committee 
may by order determine to be a populous place,’ 
and is, in fact, strictly analogous to the following: 
‘A big man means any man whom, by reason of 
his height and the proportion of bis breadth there- 
to not being less than five feet ten inches, a com- 
mitte of experts may by order determine to be a 
big man.’ Lord Kimberly, having read the clause 
to the House, proceeded to point out that the word 
‘density ’ was the name of arelation between num- 
ber of souls and area of ground, and that it was 
therefore impossible for ‘density to be one thou- 
sand, or any other number, except there was a ref- 
erence to area.’ Lord Beauchamp remarked, sad- 
ly, that the ‘ definition was as it had come up from 
the Commons,’ and Lord Cairns then propoeed to 
amend it as follows: ‘Populous place means any 
area in which the population is not less than one 
thousand, and which, by reason of the density of 
such population, the county licensing committee 
may by order determine to be a populous place.’ 
The clause has thus become intelligible, but not all 
the efforts of the Lords have succeeded in making it 
sensible.” 


Some one has found among the manuscripts of 
Earl de la Warr the following description, in a let- 
ter of old Sir John Suckling, of the poverty of Bel- 
gium in 1630: ‘‘I am come oat of a country where 
the people are of so poor conditions that the great- 
est part of them would do what Jadas did for half 
the money, and am arrived where the condition of 
the people ie so poor that, were there an enemy to 
be betrayed, and a Judas ready to do it, yet would 
there want a man fo furnish out the thirty pieces 
of silver; where beggary and pride are as insep- 
arable as paint to a court-lady’s face, or horns to a 
citizen’s head ; where it is as rare a thing to see a 
man have money as in London to see a lord-mayor 
have store of wit; where the inhabitants have 
myriads of crosses in their churches and their 
streets, yet want them in their purses ; where the 
people quake if you talk of millions, and are very 
infidels concerning the ever-coming home again of 
a Plate fleet. In a word, in order to let you under- 
stand their state right, it is almost as poor as my 
description of it. This premised, you will not 
much wonder if I, with his majesty’s bare picture, 
only make people bow before me with as much 
reverence here as he himself,does with his own 
personal presence at Whitehall, etc., etc. Coining 
is a forgotten art.” 
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The Pablic Worship Bill now before the English 
Parliament, and which Mr. Disraeli states"is in- 
tended to put down the ritualists, seems very Jike- 
ly to become a law. The London Graphic says its 
second reading was carried by storm, without a 
division, and comments upon it as follows: ‘The 
measure does not profess to be a perfect one. Its 
advocates may even own that, such as it is, it is 
meant to be carried out a little one-sidedly. Yet, on 
the whole, it will probably work well, and provide 
those effective means for securing discipline which 
at present seem completely lacking. Of course, if 
literally enforced, it would press intolerably on ev- 
ery party, and it is easy to raise the phantom of 
an indiscreet bishop. But, as a matter of fact, the 
ritualists are the only body in whom it inspires 
apprehension, while the decisions of the new judges 
would soon go far to limit the area of possible epis- 
copal discretion. After all, the real point is to pre- 
vent, at least in outward and definite shape, all 
practices distinctly opposed to the principles of 
the Protestant Church, and assert once more the 
supremacy of Parliament even in things spirit- 
ual. If extreme ritualists object to this, the rem- 
edy clearly is in their own hands. To argue in fa- 
vor ofirreconcilabie differences within one body is 
really to advocate disestablishment while seeming 
to plead for multiformity." : 


We do not know of any thing which has puz- 
zled us more of late years than “ Vowel Washing- 
Machines,” an advertisement of which has recent- 
ly appeared in an English journal. Not that we 
have ever seen one, or indeed any vowel washed in 
one, but we have grown distracted in endeavoring 
to picture in imagination the machine in actual 
operation. Whether the vowels are poured in at a 
hopper, or turned on from a cock, the nature of 
the renovating liquid, how the vowels got dirty in 
the first place, how they are dried, and if, when 
cleaned, they are any better than what we are forced 
to call the ordinary vowel — all. tl.ese thoughts 
have been a source of perplexity. We learn by an 
advertisement of this machine that it won a medal 
for merit at the Vienna Exhibition, and are thus 
forced into the belief that it is considered a very 
valuable article by such as ase the German lan- 
guage, albeit the number of vowels needing washing 
must be proportivnally small in a language com- 
posed so largely of gutturals. Although of course 
it is impossible to judge of the practical working 
of the new mechanical implement of domestic 
industry, yet we have faith in it. At all events, any 
thing wil! be an improvement on the old-fashioned 
consonant washing-machine. 


Nervous people having grown very alarmed re- 
cently at the number of new processes discovered 
and patented for manufacturing artificial butter, the 
dealers in dairy products in New-York City met and 
declared that they would never be guilty of buying or 
selling any thing which could not be traced home 
to the cow. The anxious house-keepers, applaud- 
ing the exalted seutiment, settled down into a feel- 
ing of comparative safety. But is the danger over? 
May not the dealers themselves be deceived? Mr. 
J. M. Merrick, analytical chemist, in a letter which 
is published in the last report of the Inspector of 
Milk of the Oity of Boston, says, in reference to the 
production of the artificial compound, that “the 
new process gives a butter which cannot be distin- 
guished from the product of the dairy-even by ez- 
perts. We have recently examined a sample, and, 
by looks, smell, and taste, could not find any thing 
in it suspicious, or which would lead us to suspect 
its artificial origin." What hope is there for ap- 
petites at the breakfast-table after that? Only 
this: the substitute looks like butter, smells like 
butter, tastes like butter—it is butter. 


Speaking of a conviction which has been ob- 
tained against the lessee of the Kingsbury Race- 
course for allowing persons to assemble on his 
grounds for betting purposes, the London Graphic 
says: ‘The Kingsbury decision has put the whole 
betting fraternity, high and low, in a flutter, and a 
friendly case is being tried before the Newmarket 
magistrates to discover whether the act of 1853 was 
intended to apply to such places as Tattersall’s. 
Whatever the decision may be, the whole subject 
of betting deserves a more common-sense treatment 
than it has hitherto obtained. Should it be decided, 
as most probably it will, that the members of the 
Jockey Club are not amenable to the law, it will be 





felt by the humbler sort of betting-men that the 
law is unjust, that the sauce is rot equally distrib- 
uted among geese and ganders, and the inevitable 
inference will follow that unjust laws should be 
broken or evaded as often as possible.” 


- At the sale of the library of the late Rev. Thom- 
as Alexander, among other things disposed of was 
a poem in the handwriting of Thomas Carlyle. It 
is sensible and pithy, showing that the man’s char- 
acteristics extended to his taste in poetry: 

“ There was.a piper had a cow, 
And he had mocht to ee her; 
He took his pipe, and played a spring, 
And bade the cow consider. 


“ The cow considered wi’ hereel’, 
That mirth wad never fill her ; 
* Gie me a pickle ait strae, 
And sell your wind for siller.’” 


Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF E&VENTS. 


ULY %4.—Advices from France that M. Casimir 
Périer’s constitutional bill was rejected by the 
Assembly, and that a motion of dissolution was 
immediately made by the Left and rejected by a 
ane of thirty. 

Advices from Spain that thirty-four*bodies of 
Republicans, murdered by the Carlists, were found 
in a house at Cuenca. 

From England, the news that the House of Com- 
mons, by a nearly unanimous vote, has made an 
annual grant of seventy-five thousand dollars to 
Prince Leopold. 

Bids for the remainder of the five per cent. loan 
opened (23d) at the Treasury Department. 


JuLy %.—News from France that theconsidera- 
tion of the constitutional bills has been postponed 
until after the recess, and that a motion for pro- 
roguing-the Assembly until January 5, 1875, was 
declared urgent. 

Advices from Spain that Sefiors Castelar and 
Zorilla are preparing to act in concert to secure the 
definite establishment of a conservative republic, 
and that Genera! Moriones has won a t victory 
in Navarre, taking fifteen hundred prisoners. 

A report that the Pacific Mail steamship City of 
Guatemala went ashore on Watling’s Island, one 
of the Bahama group, on Thursday, the 16th inst. 
The officers and crew were saved. 

A water-spout burst near Carson City, Nev., 
causing great destruction of property. 


Juty 26.—Advices from Spain of a terrible land- 
slide at Alarva,in the province of Navarre. The 
village was utterly destroyed, and few of the in- 
habitants escaped. A report that thirty men were 
killed and omens by the explosion of a Carlist 


a y -} 
fire in , ~ aq N. Y., destroyed property 
valued at fifty-five thousand dollars. 

News that the loss by the flood at Eureka, Nev., 
amounts to one hundred thousand dollars, and that 
foupittsburg and Alleghany City visited by a terri 

ttsburg an any City vis a - 
ble deluge on Sunday evening, caused by the barst- 
ing of a water-spout over the city. A vast amount 
of property was destroyed, and the number of 
lives lost is variously estimated betweer one and 
two hundred. 


JvuLy 27.—Report that the town of Azagra, in 
Moravia, has been overwhelmed by a torrent. 

Advices from Spain that the Jmparcial of Madrid 
denounces the ee ee | of France with 
the Carlists. French journals assert that the Span- 
ish frontier is well guarded by the French authori- 
ties, and that the contraband of war which reaches 
the Carlists is amgertes by sea from England. 

It is reported that an 
of the British Parliament will retire in order to 
give Jobn Mitchell an opportunity of being returned 

the vacant seat. 

A demonstration 
Prince Leopold, of England, was made by the re- 
publicans in Clerkenwell. 

he International Co: ss at Brussels con- 
vened ; Russia is disposed to adopt a conciliatory 
course thereat. 


JuLy %8.—Advices from Europe that Dr. Jani- 
zewski, Suffragan Bishop of Posen, bas been sen- 
tenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment fer vicla- 
tions of the German ecclesiastical laws. 

Forty-one —— Carlists have been arrested at 
Barcelona by way o! eal. 

Aid has m withdrawn from the locked-out 
laborers in the eastern counties of England by the 
Agricultural Laborers’ Union. 

The Cuban ins ts have attacked the vil- 
lages of Calderon and Unas. 

The President has ratified the extradition treaty 
with Peru and the treaty with Russia respecting 
trade-marka. 

Theodore Tilton arrested on a warrant issued 
by Justice Riley, of Brooklyn, in which he is 





——- the money-grant to 
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charged by William J. Gaynor with libeling the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Tilton pleaded 
= a guilty,”’ and was released on his own recog. 
nizauce. 


Juty 29.—Advices from Spain that the gove 
ment has sent a strongly-worded note to Versailles 
on the subject of Carlist operations on the frontier. 
and that the Carlists have shot two hundred and 
pany ate —- who were captured from Gen- 
a anes ‘8 wry a —— . 

e Secretary o e for Foreign Affairs 
stated, in the British House of Commons, that the 
German squadron had been sent to the coast of 
Spain merely to protect German citizens. 

The motion for the dissolution of the French 
Assembly was defeated this day by three hundred 
and thirty-two yeas to three hundred and seventy- 
four nays. 


Juxx 20.—Advices from Europe that England, 
Germany, and Italy, have ogrees to establish a 
joint surveillance over the Spanish frontiers, an@ 
that the Portuguese authorities have taken meas- 
ures to prevent violations of the frontier by Car- 


its. 
A heavy rain-storm has been raging in Vermont 
since laxt Sunday. 





Hotices, 


RAGS AND TAGS never come on the 
soles of ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. Pretty feet 
should always be encased in them. Be sure you don’t 
buy any thing else. Look on the sole, and you will see 
where the channel is cut. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics,Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nosrranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previous to commencing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of AprpLeTons’ Rait- 
way Guive. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy 
of the Guipe. Price, 25 cents. D. Appreton & Co, 
Publishers, New York. 


APPLETONS’ FOURNAL IS PUB- 
lished weekly. Terms, $4.00 per annum, in advance; 
single numbers, ro cents. Postage for regular subscrib- 
ers, 20 cents per annum, payable quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Canada subscribers must 
add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postage prepaid, the ( ts) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “ subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers‘ will piease 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaster.” D. ApPLETON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


SUMMER TRAVEL.—APPLETONS’ 
HAND-BOOKS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL.—I. 
EASTERN AND NorTHERN Tour, in one volume, em- 
bracing the New England, the Middle States, and 
Canada. This volume includes all the districts usually 
resorted to by summer travelers in the East—the New 
England coast, the White Mountains, the Cerazecticut 
Valley, the lakes, rivers, and water-falls of New York; 
the mountains and resorts of Pennsylvania; the sea- 
coast places of New Jersey. It is complete in regard 
to the district covered, and is revised yearly. II. THe 
Western Tour, in one volume, embracing descrip- 
tions of all routes and all places between New York and 
the Pacific coast, including very full particulars of the 
Yosemite, Colorado, Western cities, the Lakes, etc. 
ramo. Flexible cloth. With Maps. $2.0oeach. Mailed 
post-paid to any part of the United States upon receipt 
of the price. D. Appreron &Co., Publishers, N. Y. 


BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of ApPpLETONS’ JOUR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Bunding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. ArrLeTow 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 





























